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». af Deadlocked 


=m Soldier Vote | 
a 'at In Conference 


‘ical _ WASHINGTON—The soldier vote 
whethem gontroversy has dragged itself 
er § through another week and there is 
dmitte gtill no end in sight. 

he meh’ Conferees, trying to find some 
Ply cal sompromise between the  States- 
ducti fights measure passed by the House 


and the Federal ballot provisions 
sed by the Senate, are so closely 
S » divided that possibly the only meth- 
od of breaking a deadlock will be to 
return the bill to each house for 

~ further consideration. 
, The Senate appointed a conference 
ilure tif eommitice three to two in favor of 
ment. It the Federal ballot. The House com-| 
T heawi mittee is divided three to two for a 
good hE strictly State-controlled plan, } 
é Compromise 


A compromise offered by Senator 
Taft of Ohio, which has already been| 
emphatically turned down three| 
times by the Senate, has been given! 
much publicity as a possible solution! 
to the impasse. The Taft proposal 
would call on the States to authorize 
lightweight absentee ballots for 
their military voters and have them 
ready for mailing 45 days before 
election. It would set up a Federal 
pallot for use only in cases where 
States failed to furnish voting férms 
—and then provides that the Federal 
ballots be counted “in accordance 
with State law.” 

Administration supporters protest 
that this final clause would restore 
local registration and »oll-tax pay- 
Ments as voting qualifications for 
tervicemen. 

Meanwhile, although formal debate 
m the question has closed, both sides | 
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Ae. = tontinued with bitter recriminations, | 
on ‘coll At a Lincoln birthday dinner, Sen- 
's ment tor Butler (R., Neb.) accused Presi- 
> penal Roosevelt of attempting to “in- 
ntherte idate” Congress into approving a 
yone inte eral war ballot. He said such tac- 
nolishing, fies are “part and parcel of a well- 


Oganized movement in this country 
fo destroy Congress.” 

Leaders of both parties offered to 
weet the challenge “cheerfully” if 
the other side makes the row a cam- 

ign issue, Representative Martin 

. Mass.) House minority leader, 
tid he believes the public would 
support the Republican stand for 
Btate ballots. 

‘Aecept Challenge” 

“We would cheerfully accept that 
thallenzc,” said Representative Mc- 
Cormick (D., Mass.), House majority 


prize, to) leader. “There is no reason to dis- 
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SMOKE rises from the Italian town of Cassino during shelling 


by Fifth Army artillery. 


servation post. 


Overlooking the town is an ancient 
Benedictine Monastery which the Allies were forced to bomb 
from Flying Fortresses because the Nazis used it as an ob- 
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GI Bill of Rights Seen 


As Certain to Pass 


WASHINGTON — The omnibus 
measure, hailed as a “GI Bill of 
Rights,” will be passed by Congress, 
according to informal polls taken 
among members of the House and 
Senate. 

Although some Senators and Rep- 
resentatives favor slight amend- 
ments of some of the provisions, 
they have indicated their intentions 
of supporting the general provisions 
of the bill. Other members of Con- 










ivenf franchise those soldiers w i 

~~ Bot gct 2 State ballot a — oo gress said they will support the bill 
evidence . ANd Senator Lucas (D.. IJ.), one of," its present form. 
“suaded ate leaders on the Federal tallot Atherton Charges Delay 
nlistment tide, added, “The Republicans have The American Legion, taking ad- 
i already made it an issue. They are vantage of its 25 years of experience 
, le ones who have played politics |in dealing with rehabilitation prob- 
iS with this thing from beginning to lems, wrote the bill. Recently Com- 
ed «a mander Warren H. Atherton pointed 

epresentative Rankin (D., Miss.), out that despite the favorable at- 
captured one of the Southern Democrats who titude of many men on Capitol Hill, 
See é Joined forces with the Republicans there ere those who oppose it and 
> missing§ to defeat a Federal ballot in the have succeeded in keeping the bill 
re to wo House. chimed in to congratulate Mr. | in the background. 
can naval Martin and predict that if the Demo- One phase of the omnibus bill was 
ese ho crats made the Federal ballot a plat-| taken care of when Congress pro- 
»s shelled form issue, “we (the Democrats) | vided mustering-out payments, The 
the Nips{ WOuld not only lose the election as bill which passed, however, failed 
ld, doing &whole, but we would probably lose to provide as large amounts as the 
‘hout reg @@hy of the Southern States.” | Legion recommended. 
in return : 
ramushi 200 000 T 
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vot malo UU), Lroops Returned 
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‘wer LO U.S, from Overseas 
much les 4 VASHINGTON—More than 200,000 sonnel, the War Department empha- 
tten both pa _— penny of sick and wound- sized that those sent back to the 
males United a rag may back to the United States will be those with the 
the beach since the eee rom overseas areas longest service in their particular 
they ha ™ De eginning of the war, the overseas command or those with the 
additional Week epartment announced this longest service overseas. 
he Cassind s ; “Each theater commander will pre- 
rmy in ao = of the personnel were sent scribe for his theater the period of 
tion neat to the United States under the | service which will render individuals 





Policy of rotation which is essen- 
Wally the exchange of men in over- 
Mas theaters for replacements fur- 
lished from the United States in 
Meordance with advance requisitions 
Mbmitted by theater commanders. 


Policy Restated 
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res of @ were sent back under a 
a was turned” personnel classification 
sospital, # 7 for them no specific replace- 
the beacl Unit. were furnished from the 
+ that t ited States. In this category fall 


Men sent back for emergency rea- 
MS, for discharge, or, in the case 

Siicers, for the more efficient dis- 
ition of the most highly qualified 

M@@ividuals. 

“8 a restatement of 
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its rotation 





y for other than air crew per- | 


eligible for consideration for rota- 
tion,” the War Department stated. 
“It must be understood that eligi- 


bility does not bestow the right to 
be relieved from an overseas theater, 
but only establishes a basis for selec- 
tion, the actual relief being depend- 
ent upon the personnel situation, ex- 
igencies of the service, and proce- 
cution of the war.” 

S.W. Pacific Policy Unformed 

To date, the minimum period for 
eligibility for rotation has been de- 
creed as 18 months for service in the 
North African Theater and two years 


in the Alaskan and Caribbean com- 
mands. Prescriptions for eligibility 
in other theaters, including the 


(See ROTATION, Page 16) 





In some cases, the omnibus bill 
overlaps with provisions of various 
other bills already under study. One 
of these (S. 1509), which was ap- 
proved by the Senate Education 
committee this week, provides post- 
war schooling for veterans. 

Chief difference between S. 1509 
and the omnibus bil] is that the 
latter would place the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in control of the veter- 
ans’ educational program; the for- 
mer would put administration into 


|the hands of the United States Of- 


fice of Education. The former bill 
also would permit only the best 
students to continue their training 
at government expense beyond one 
year—and would limit their paid 
schooling according to the length 
of their service. 
One Year for All 

Every veteran of six months’ serv- 
ice would be eligible for one year’s 
schooling with all fees and tuition 
paid. In addition, he would receive 
$50 a month subsistence allowance, 
plus $25 if he is married and $10 
for each dependent child. He would 
have to apply within two years of 
his discharge. 


cation would “contribute to the na- 
tional welfare” would be éligible for 
(See CONGRESS, Page 16) 





Gen. Donovan Heads 
Training in AGF Staff 


WASHINGTON—Brig. Gen. Leo 
Donovan, former Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Airborne Command, has 
been appointed Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-3, at Army Ground Forces 
headquarters, the War Department 
announced this week. 

General Donovan succeeds Brig. 
Gen. John M. Lentz, who has held 
the post since March, 1942, and who 
now is a Corps Artillery Commander 
in North Carolina. Col. Josiah T. 
Dalbey, GSC, former Chief of Staff 
of the Airborne Command, Camp 
Mackall, has succeeded General 
Donovan as Commanding Officer of 
the Airborne Command. 


| WASHINGTON — Tossing hard, 
hammering ground, air and naval 
punches at the enemy the Allied 
Forces continue to hold the offen- 
sive and have made some valuable 


gains in the battle around the globe. 

In Italy, where bad flying weath- 
er had seriously interfered with air 
operations a week ago, a shift in 
conditions early in the week allowed 
the Allied winged fleet to use its 
strength, with the result counter- 
attacks in the Anzio-Nettuno area, 
which looked serious for a_ time, 
have been repulsed with enormous 
losses, and the Americans and Brit- 


isn are again on the move toward 
Rome. 
Gen. Str Harold Alexander, Com- 


mander in Chief of Allied forces in 
Italy, made a survey tour of the 
front in that area on Wednesday, 
and as a result said definitely that 
Allied troops were winning the sec- 
ond round of the battle of the beach- 
heads and would ultimately smash 
to Rome, without assistance from 
the Cassino front. Similar assurances 
were given earlier by Gen, Mark 
Clark and Premier Churchill. 

Allied air force was effective in 
the offensive as well as the defen- 
sive in that area during the week. 
Railroads and switching facilities in 
the “Eternal City” were bombed, te 
prevent the movement of German 


| supplies and reinfortements. But the 


most notable feature, from the 
standpoint of world comment, was 
the bombing of the Mount Cassino 
monastery, which act became a 
“military necessity,” when the castle 
was, occupied by German forces and 
used as an observation point. 
ing the enemy from this position 
Was a distinct aid to Allied forces in 
their push on the Cassino line. 

Berlin got another terrific wallop- 
ing on Tuesday night when the RAF 
dropped 3000 tons of bombs—the 
greatest attack yet made—which was 
largely centered on railroads and 
switching centers, evidently to crip- 
ple, still further, enemy transporta- 
tion, known to be already seriously 
hampered. 

Russia’s Red army continues to 
make steady progress in the north, 
moving into Estonia, and seriously 
threatening main German defensive 
lines in the area. In the Ukraine 
they have closed the net still tighter 
around 10 German divisions, despite 
frantic attempts at rescue, and in 
the past few days have killed at least 
2500 and destroyed 107 tanks belong- 
ing to the beleaguered force. 

Definite, though not unexpected, 
|news comes from Stockholm to the 


Driv- | 


: Allied Forces Push 
'Steadily Ahead On 
World-Wide Fronts 


effect that a Finnish emissary has 
been in that city seeking terms for 
peace with Russia. Something of this 
had evidently been discussed be. 
tween authorities of the two nations 
previously. And the move seems an 
assurance that Finland is very ready 
to cry quits. 

Dispatches s@gest that Russia is 
inclined not to be too severe with 
her tiny adversary, so that the an- 
nouncement of some. definite § ar- 
rangement is looked for at any 
moment. For several reasons a Fin- 
nish-Russian peace will be as serious 
a crack to Germany as was the 
Italian turnover of some months 
ago. For one thing, specially, it will 

(See WAR, Page 16) 





Jap Army’s Defeat 
Is Demanded By 
General MacArthur 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, South- 
west Pacific—Blockade and bombing 
alone will not defeat the Japanese, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur declared in 
a recent press conference here. “We 
must devise ways and means to 
bring our ground forces into contact 
with Japan’s at decisive points.” 

“It is useless and misleading to 
talk of short cuts,” he continued. 
“They do not exist. Her outlying is- 
lands of the Pacific represent an 
outpost position important, it is true, 
but no longer decisive.” He did not 
say whether he believed such an 
attack sHould come from continental 
Asia, but called attention to Japan’s 
holdings there. 

An increase in the supplies being 
flown to China was announced only 
a day or so before by Lt. Gen. Joseph 
W, Stilwell, commanding the U. S. 
forces in China, Burma, and India. 
He also stated that the Ledo road 
from India to China, which will pro- 
vide for land transportation, is “pro- 
gressing satisfactorily despite unfa- 


vorable weather conditions,” and 
added that Chinese and American 
forces fighting thru north Burma 


already have begun the first assault 
on the Jap line. 

He supplemented the statement of 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz that the 
Navy intends to drive straight across 
the Pacific to China by saying that 
“to accomplish*such a mission, naval 
action must be supported heavily by 
an aggressive Allied land and air 
offensive from the interior of China. 
This we intend to do, despite the 
existing blockade.” 





| Four-Fifths of Red Cross 


Funds Spent on Servicemen 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 


the American Red Cross 1944 War 
Fund campaign for $200,000,000 
four-fifths of which is expended in 
j}your behalf. 

Don’t say, “Two hundred million 
dollars! Whew! That’s a lot of 
money, but I don’t see how the Red 


Cross does it all on that. Why, just 


” 


the doughnuts I ate last night .. 


Hope 
you've got March ist marked in red 
on your calendar, Johnny Jeep! You 
Only persons whose continued edu- ought to, because that’s the start of 


volunteer investigation. In the same 
way Red Cross production workers 
knit dimes into dollars and local 
citizens contribute to the fund allot- 


ted for disaster relief, 
You no doubt know about the 
Gray Ladies, the clubmobile girls 


and recreation workers at your post, 
the game rooms. and libraries 
equipped by the Red Cross. If you're 
overseas, you probably received 38 
Red Cross comfort kit when you em- 


As a matter of fact, the National barked. Maybe you've had a trans- 
War Fund is a nest egg—every dol- fusion of plasma from the blood- 
lar the Red Cross expends for “serv- plasma bank. Maybe someone in your 
ices to the armed forces” is multi- family is a prisoner-of-war and has 
plied several times over by the received a food parcel or perhaps a 
friendly, kind work of volunteers relative abroad has been given Red 
It’s like this: Cross food or clothing. 

Johnny Doughboy down in Bar- Founded to relieve suffering on 
rack X just got a letter saying his the battlefield, the Red Cross pio- 


wife is very sick. His CO insists that 
the Red Cross must verify his wife's 
emer- 
gency furlough. So the Field Director 
telegraphs the Red Cross chapter In 
chapte! 
Dough- 


illness before he'll issue an 


The 
Mrs. 


home town 
finds that 


Johnny's 
investigates, 








neered in other types of relief* when 
governments took over medical care 
of the wounded. Besides providing 
recreation and rehabilitation for ‘*- 
diers and food and clothing to 

torn countries, the Red Cr 
cruits nurses for the 




















boy is very sick, and wires back say- | Navy, gives courses in h 
ing so. first aid, nutrition, wa 9 
: - Johnny gets his furlough . .. and accident prevention, ) 
Copies of The Army Times peace of mind. While the Red Cross, Aides har the over VP o¥, 
are made available to all Army | has actually spent one dollar on/of the nation, he 82 7 ie 1 
hospitals through the American telegrams and perhaps another dol-|by disaster tq ~~ hi 
Red Cross. lar on the Field Director's salary | aster status SP nfo rvnseee ceesconenmmnnecnecenece 
its value to Johnny is many times! section 0f Muy wow we wo =o = 
| this sum, due to the fast-moving} Some W ~ 
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Air Medal Easiest 


AAF Passes Out Most 
Medals; Navy “Tight’ 


WASHINGTON—The men in the|said that an award recommendation 
Army Air Force stand a 10-to-1 bet-| for Boyington was probably going 
ter chance of getting shiny medals|through channels, one Navy official 
to wear on their chests than mem-|commented that shooting down the 
bers of the other branches. Sailors|enemy is a fighting man’s job, and 
and Marines find it twice as difficult|therefore an award is not justified 
to win an award as soldiers. }unless circumstances make the ac- 

According to figures compiled this | tion “unusually meritorious.” 
week the Army gives out almost| Here are figures on decorations by 
seven times as many medals per man|the Army and the Navy in order of 
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as the navy. But the key to the dis-| their standing: 
crepancy is in the different inter-| Army 
etations of regulations under| pws | 
ae! . ; : .. | Congressional Meda of 
which the air medal and the Dis-} ~Yonor .... None 
tinguished Flying Cross are awarded.|Distingu i's hed Service 
™ | Cross 1,040 28 
8 in 9 Air Awards Distinguished Service 
The Army distributed 126,526 deco-| Medal . : 244 7 
i : TS illi en up to| Legion of Merit ................ 1,871 26 
rations among 7.5 million s n Pp to | Stilver Star 13th & 
January 1, Of this NHUMDSE eight) Distinguished Flying Cross 11,436 1,398 
out of nine were the DFC or 4@ir| Soldiers Medal ooo... 2.051 10 
medal. Air Medal pneancnasiasen . 40,051 60,474 
The Navy passed out only 7,073)  qotais Noida naa 66,051 60.474 
medats, of which one-third were fly-| Congressional Medal of ia 
j ili .| Honor 
ing honors, among 2.8 million per | wavy Cress 1.316 
sonnel, |Distinguis hed Service 
The Army has “Uistributed ap-|_ Medal peakee 104 
proximately one award for every 6C | Legion. of a ~ , 484 
men; the Navy one in 400. However, | Distinguished Fiying Cross 907 
if the air medal is eliminated from a A = Marine Corps _ 
consideration, the difference is not) gir “Medal wc 1,487 
so great, but soldiers still have the Peneibenain 
edge over their sea-going comrades-| Total 7,078 
in-arms. Not counting air medals 
the Army has decorated about one h 
in 275 of its personnel; the navy | Answer to Bat 
one in 500. bl . 
Repeat awards of a medal are 3 Pro em—Don t 
rare in the Navy that separate fig- 
ures were not available. In the Army| WASHINGTON — Laundry and 


bathing facilities are at a premium 
on Bougainville Island, and officers 
and men of the 37th Division sta- 
tioned there have concluded there 
are but four sources of water supply, 
according to the War Department. 
They are: 

The cloying salt water of Empress 
Augusta Bay—and the road back to 
the bivouac 
ruin the effects. 

Nearby streams, which are shallow 
and constantly packed from bank to 
bank with “other guys who had the 
same idea.” 

The kitchen—stealthily. 

Crude showers rigged from steel 
drums which draw hosts of friends 
the owner never knew he had. 


the number of clusters was 60,474, 
compared with 66,051 original deco- 
rations. 

How easy it is to win a flying 
award in the Army Air Forces could 
be seen from the fact that one air 
medal, DFC of Cluster has been 
given for every 20 men in the AAF. 
At least, one in 50 airmen has been 
given the air medal. 

This becomes possible through an 
interpretation of a regulations under 
which the award becomes automatic 
for a specified number of flights in 
combat operations. The rule says 
“the Air Medal may be awarded to 
recognize single actions of merit or 
sustained operational activities 
against the enemy.” Some theater 
commanders have been awarding the 





Air Medal for a fixed number of The alternative—commonly accept- 
sorties, usually five, with an Oak|@4—is to go without. 
Leaf Cluster for each succeeding 


group of sorties. 
Ace Without Medal 


Patterson Celebrates 
Birthday on Inspection 


The Navy has no such method of 
automatic awards. It was recently FORT DIX. N. J.—Under-Secretary 
noted that Maj. Gregory Boyington, of War Robert P. Patterson celebrat- 


Marine Corps fighter pilot reported 
missing after shooting down his 26th 
Jap plane, had not received a deco- 
ration of any sort, _Although it was 


Feb. 
‘ted 

in 
and 


ed his fifty-third birthday on 
12 at Fort Dix, where he inspec 
troops and watched them battle 
tactical maneuvers over snow 





added to the severity of the winter 
training. 

Secretary Patterson, who won a 
Distinguished Service Cross in the 
World War, was accompanied by 


If you suffer discomfort | vas : 
Congressman W. G. Andrews of New 


from morning nausea, 





or when traveling by | York, also the winner of a DSC, 

c air, sea or on — by United States Senator Sennett 
Champ Clark, who, in the World War, 
became a colone! of the Infantry. Brig. 

0 ersi S Gen. William G. Walker, AGF, Col. 
Stanley J. Grogan, GC, and Col. 
Basil D. Edwards, Inf., were other 


Used for over a third of a century as a 
! valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 
effectiveness and reliability. Atdruggists. 

MOTHERSILL'S, 430 Lafayette St. New York, 3, N. ¥. 


members of the party. 
Secretary Patterson and party flew 
from Washington and landed on the 





, a a —|they were met by Brig. Gen. Madison 
Pearson and other officers of the 

STATIONER Y post and of the troop command. The 
printed with party spent the day in the open with 

Name, Address and Insianie the troops, witnessing bayonet firing, 

175 Sheets $ | .25 Also Gift hand to hand combat, tactical exer- 
100 Env. Stationery cise, which involved not only the 
Free Folder - Agents Wanted Infantry but Artillery, Engineers, 


Signal Corps and the other elements 
that formed modern combat teams. 


Do Your Folks Back Home 
Read Army Times? 


Sure they do, if you subscribe for them. The cost is only 
Two Dollars per year; One Dollar for six months. If you 
haven't, here’s how! Just fill in the coupon below or write 
the information on a separate s| Don't put it off! 


neet. 
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area is duty enough to! 


NAVY SEABEES at the Rola s 


in the Aleutians, and Lt. 
bus, Ohio, watch Col. 


on a 60-mm. 
Oughton. 
the Infantry School, expect to 


infantry mortar 





Ludvigsen of St. Paul, Minn., Lt. (j.g 
Frederic W. Dauenhauer of Colum- 
Robert H. Lord, C. O. of the 
Student Training Regiment at Fort Benning, Ga. give Lt. 
Commander Dan M. Johnson of Essex Junction, Vt., 


The Seabee officers, the first Navy men to attend 


land-sea warfare at this famous Army School. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


’ RSA 

Lt. George F. 
.) George R. Imboden of 
Louis, Lt Lewis R Hubbard, Cleveland man who served 


info ntry School: 
Ist 


pointers 


operated by Sgt. LeRoy F. 


better their understanding of 








Jap 


WASHINGTON — How Japanese 
perversity has prevented food and 
medical supplies from reaching 
American prisoners in the Far East 
was described this week by the 
American Red Cross in a statement 
summarizing its efforts to get relief 


to Yanks who are in Japanese hands. 
So far, the Japanese have per- 
mitted only two shiploads of sup- 


plies to enter their waters for Amer- 
ican prisoners, despite continuous 
negotiations by the International | 
Red Cross. Today, at the suggestion 
of the Japs, vast stores of reliefs 
goods have been shipped to Vladi- 
vostock, but still there has been no 
definite plan from the enemy side 
proposing a method of transferring 
them to needy American prisoners. | 
Ship Loaded, Unloaded 
On Dec. 31, 1941, less than a month 





ice, while a baiting 40 to 60 mile wind | 


and | 


snow-covered field at Fort Dix where | 


after Pearl Harbor, the American | 
Red Cross asked the International 
Committee in Geneva, Switzerland, | 
to obtain Japanese approval for a 
relief ship to carry supplies to | 
oners and internees. When the com- 

mittee announced that negotiations | 
had begun, the American Red Cross | 
assumed that they would be speedily | 
concluded and began loading a ship. | 


| 








In August, 1942, the Japanese 
authorities finally refused safe con- | 
duct for this vessel, and it was un- | 
| loaded. The Japs added that no neu- | 
| tral ship would be permitted in | 
waters controlled by Japan. } 

Meanwhile, the Japanese had | 
|agreed to accept relief supplies on 
diplomatic exchange vessels, The 
Gripsholm was about to sail, carry- 


| ing Japanese diplomats back to their 
homes. It .Janded more than 200 tons 
of American and Canadian Red Cross 
supplies in Yokohama in August, 
1942. 

It was expected that a second ex- 
change would follow immediately 
and in September, 1942, the Grips- 
holm was loaded again. But because 
of delay in negotiations, these sup- 
plies were discharged early in 1943. 

In an attempt to find some means 


Procrastination Bars 


Delivery of Aid to PW’s 


| American Red Cross offered to turn 
over 


However, they suggested that they 
would consider accepting supplies 
;sent by Soviet ships from a West 


ages, 


| supplies reached Manila on Nov. 





could be sent regularly, the Red 
Cross made one suggestion after an- 
other trying to satisfy the Japanese. 
The most far-reaching proposal was 
made in February, 1943, when the | 





to a Japanese crew—in mid- 
Pacific if necessarya fully loaded 
vessel. After its supplies had been 
distributed the Japs would return 
it and pick up a second fully-loaded 
ship. The Japanese didn’t even re- 
ply to this proposal. 


Supplies in Warehouse 


Coast port to Viadivostock. Although 
the enemy wouldn’t commit himself 
on how they proposed to distribute 
the supplies, the situation was con- 
sidered so desperate that necessary 
arrangements were made with the 
Russians and 1,500 tons of supplies 
are still sitting in the warehouses 
of Viadisvostock. 

The second shipment of American 
relief supplies on diplomatic ex- 
change ve ssels was made in Septem- 
ber, 1943. The Gripsholm carried the 
$1.3 million cargo, including 140,000 
specially prepared 13-lb. food pack- 
2.800 cases of medical supplies, 
7 million vitamin capsules and large 
quantities of clothing and comfort 
articles. About one-half of these 
8, 
1943, for distribution in 
the Philippines. 

The American Red Cross says it 
“has spared and will continue to 
spare no effort (1) to effect Japan's 


to camps 


full compliance with the Prisoners 
of War Convention of 1929, and (2) 
to establish a regular route for the 


shipment of supplies to prisoners of 
war and internees in the Far East.” 


Sets Battalion Record 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.— Pvt. 
Marshal] Mash set a new battalion 
record during the carbine qualifica- 
tion firing of the 138th Ordnance 
Maintenance Bat*alion. Mash scored 








by which desperately-needed supplies 





188 points out of a possible 200, 








Legion Head: | 
Hits Congress | 
On Vote Dodge 


BOSTON, Mass.—National Com 
mander Warren H. Atherton of the 
American Legion believes that “Con 
gressmen should stop ducking and 
dodging and pass a bill that will 
give the soldiers the vote.” 

In an interview here he said that 
proposed legislation designed to pro, 
vide members of the armed forces 
with an opportunity to vote fg, 
complex problem. 

“But that is the kind of job Con, 
gressmen were elected to do,” th 
national commander declared, “gng 
for which they get paid. They hay 
an obligation to see that the soldiey 
get their vote.” 

The American Legion by national 
convention action in 1942 is on reg 
ord emphatically for the soldierg 
| vote in the 1944 presidential election, 

Commander Atherton also said the 


war in the Pacific “has only begun” 
and termed “shortsighted” recent 
Senatorial suggestions that Army 


and Navy educational programs he 
stopped for potential line officers, 
“Should we run into a set back" } 
he said, “the armed forces would 
find themselves without a reserve of 
needed officer material. On this ag 
count relatively few fathers woul 
be saved from immediate draft.” 





Hdq. Btry. Wins Contest 

CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Ha. ani 
Hq. Battery of the 62nd Brigade 
with an average point loss of 34 
per vehicle checked, finished ahead 
of all other tactical units on the post 
in the sixth scoring period of the 
Automotive Maintenance Spot Check 
contest, the AAATC Automotive Of. 
fice announced. An Automotive Spot 
Check team checked up on mainte 
nance of vehicles by examining them 
any place, any time on the Stewart 
reservation. 
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KEEP UNRULY HAIR 
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In the forefront of fine New York hotels 
Is the 27 story Henry Hudson, centrolly 
located in Manhattan's midtown sector, 
Its unexcelled facilities for rest and play 
tonk high with service men. 

Numerous lounges, sun decks, gome 
rooms, swimming pool, gymnasium, twe 
popular priced restovrants and cafeteria, 
A quiet neighborhood assures uninters| 
tupted bunk fatigue. Bimonthly service 
dances sponsored by the manogement. 
GUARANTEED ARMY and NAVY TARIFFS 
Daily: from $2.50 single, $3.50 double 


Weekly rates on Application — 
1200 ROOMS + 1200 BATHS 


HOME OF 
The Officers’ 
Penthouse Club 
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New Zealanders. 


AS iritIR BOATS hit Baka Baka beach, these 
New Zealand Brigade rush ashore at Vella Lavella Island 
in the Southwest Pacific Area. 
Army Infantry Regiment of the 25th Division which had 
originally occupied the island. 
distinguishable by their helmets, are interspersed among the 
—Signal Corps Photo. 
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This unit relieved a U. S. 


American soldiers, easily 





WASHINGTON—The 727th Rail- 
way Operating Battalion of the 
Transportation Corps, whose men are 
yeterans of the North African and 
Sicilian campaigns, is in &ction 
again, this time in Italy, the War 
Department announced this week. 
Lt. Col. Fred W. Okie, Transpor- 
tation Corps, of Somerset, Ky., com- 
manding officer of the 727th, has 
yeturned to this country and reports 
that his outfit is keeping them roll- 
ing on the Fifth Army front. 

Kept ’Em Rolling 
The 727th was one of the first 
American rail units to operate in 
North Africa, keeping the Second 
Corps supplied in its victorious drive 
against the Afrika Korps. It oper- 
ated 200 miles of tracks between 
Quled Rhamoun in Algeria and the 
forward Allied base at Tebessa in 
Tunisia. 


‘“Sometimes,” Colonel Okie de- 
dared, “we didn’t know how they 
folled, but they rolled. At the be- 


ginning of operations in North Af- 
fica, all we had for months were 
some battered, leaking old French 
locomotives that the Americans had 
left in France after 1918. They broke 
down constantly; but we patched 
them up and they ran, hauling sup- 
plies to the front.” 

“We lost some locomotives in Tu- 
\nisia before we started to mount 
janti-aircraft machine guns on the 
trains,” Colonel Okie stated, “but 
after we showed we had a sting, we 
didn’t lose anything.” 

Shortly after the first waves of 
American troops had gone ashore 
at Licata, Sicily (July 9-10, 1943), the 
Mth followed. Plans for a cam- 
Paign called for train operation to 


—, 


New National Cemeteries 


Planned by War Depart. 


WASHINGTON—A program for a 
“very considerable number” of new 
national cemeteries, at least one for 
each state, was noted in a report of 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, in which an allotment of $1,224,- 

was made for “cemeterial ex- 
penses.” 

“It will be necessary in the not 
distant future to provide additional 
burial areas for the interment of the 
femains of soldiers,” the committee 
noted. “The war adds materially to 
the cost of this function, and the 
test, obviously, is unpredictable.” 

e War Department announced 
this week that titles to all private 
Cemeteries within military reserva- 
tions owned by the United States are 

ing acquired by the government, 
Under present policy. No further 
Private burials will be authorized. 
— 





Overseas Railway Unit 


Threw Away Book 


start more than a month after the 
opening of the attack, but within 
four hours the 727th had a train 
running, and by the end of the 
month supplies were being carried 
over 300 miles of track across Sicily. 

German demolitions had been effec- 
tive, Colonei Okie reported, and be- 
fore anything could run, tracks had 
to be rebuilt, locomotives repaired, 
and rail yards cleared of debris. At 
Caltanisetta, Sicily, the 727th had 
been running trains for 10 days 
before clearing crews had time to 
dig the bodies out of the demolished 
stations. 

Run Close to Lines 

“We had to do a lot of things that 
weren’t in the book,” Colonel Okie 
observed. “At Enna we were run- 
ning trains practically into the lines. 
The boys said it was the first: time 
they had brought ammunition up 
and then heard the Infantry shoot 
it off.” 

At one port, a train broke down 
from lack of water, one of the great 
difficulties of railroading in the 
Mediterranean area. An LST was 
unloading stores on the beach near- 
by. The resourceful engineer, in 
complete violation of the rules, had 
the LST pump sea water into the 
leaky boiler of his locomotive. Then 
he limped on to the next station, 
where he replaced the salt water 
with fresh water. . 

“It wasn’t orthodox,” concluded 
Colonel Okie, “but it worked.” 

Life in the 727th is no picnic, Col- 
onel Okie remarked. German demo- 
lition and Allied precision bombings 
have mashed road beds, turned mar- 
shalling yards, bridges, and stations 


into jumbled, twisted masses of 
twisted steel, masonry and bodies. 
Yet the trains rolled on. Men of 


the 727th continually work 36 and 
40 hours without rest. They sleep 
and eat aboard their trains. The 
battalion’s road repair unit is espe- 
cially pressed. It pushes ahead, re- 
pairing tracks and clearing demoli- 
tions as it goes. The men of this 
unit have been bombed, shelled and 
strafed, but casualties have been ex- 
tremely low. 
Few Injuries 

“We have had trucks and half- 
tracks bombed into junk, and loco- 
motives blown up, but somehow my 
men always crawl out of the wreck- 
age with practically no _ injuries,” 
Colonel Okie remarked. 

The 727th was cited for its work 
in Sicily and Colonel Okie wears the 
Legion of Merit. Eighty per cent 
of the men of the battalion are for- 
mer railroaders and represent al- 
most every railroad in the United 
States. Most of the men volunteered 
for rail battalion service. Two-thirds 
of the officers are from the ranks of 
the Southern Railway System, which 
sponsored formation of the battalion. 


members ota 
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Jewish Chaplain 
Tells How Different 


Faiths Cooperate 


WASHINGTON—“I believe I was 
the first Jewish chaplain assigned 
to the South Pacific Theater, and I 
never visited a unit there where a 
J-vish service had not been held 
before my arrival,” declared Chap- 
lain (ist Lt.) Jacob Rothschild in a 
report to the War Department. Chap- 
lain Rothschild has returned from 
19 months’ service in the South Pa- 
cific. 

Interdenominational co-operation 
among Army chaplains was univer- 
sal. In areas where Jewish chaplains 
were not available, Catholic and 
Protestant chaplains supervise Jew- 
lish services, assisted by Jewish sol- 
diers desiring to worship in their 
own faith. Chaplain Rothschild re- 
ported. On Guadalcanal, Catholic and 
Protestant chaplains often spoke at 
Jewish rites. 

Chaplain Rothschild assisted in 
the dedicatory ceremonies at the 
Army’s cemetery at Guadalcanal. 
Rumors of general indiscriminate 
burials of soldiers are untrue, he 
declared. Wherever possible the dead 
of different religious beliefs are 
buried in that portion of the ceme- 
teries set apart for their groups. 

Chaplain Rothschild served with 
the American Division at Guadal- 
canal and New Caledonia. 





Shaves Shaved, But 


Haircuts Are Uncut 

FORT MYERS, Fla.—When mili- 
tary authorities in this area threat- 
ened to declare barber shops out of 
bounds, operators agreed to cut the 
price of shaves from 50 cents to 35 
cents, but they refused to lower their 
65-cents price for haircuts. 

A local price panel had attempted 
to roll back prices to April, 1943, 
level, which would have made the 
price of haircuts 50 cents. 
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WASHINGTON — The commander 
of a Cavalry reconnaissance troop of 
nearly 200 men 
months in front-line action on daring 
day and night sorties without a sin- 
gle death today attributed the record 
to “good training and excellent lead- 
ership by junior officers and non- 
cimmissioned officers,” the War De- 
partment reported. 

Capt. Alvin T. Netterblad, Cav., of 
Miami, Ariz., who led the troop on 
hazardous missions through Sicily 
and on the Fifth Army front in Italy, 
told of the unit’s almost unparalleled 
good fortune. 

Credits Battle Courses 


which spent four 
t 


“It is the same story over and 
over again,” he said. “The battle in- 
doctrination courses, which are a 


part of training, continually prove 
their great value because in combat 
the soldier automatically reacts the 
way he has been trained. If he is 
familiar with gunfire and can imme- 
diately tell the difference in the 
sound of various weapons, he will 
react properly.” 

The mechanized Cavalry troop un- 
der Captain Netterblad’s command— 
known in the 3rd Infantry Division 
as the “Snoop Troop”—not only ob- 
tained valuable information in its 
forays into enemy-held and contest- 
ed areas, but also captured a number 
of enemy horses and mules which 
were quickly put to use by the Amer- 
icans in moving equipment and food. 

The troop’s daylight missions were 





‘Used His Initiative, 


Got Commendation 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—For act- 
ing upon his initiative in ordering 
personnel of a searchlight battalion 
to throw up marker beams which 
pointed the way to nearby Otis Field 
for a fiight of planes lost and run- 
ning low on fuel, Cpl. Leo Gouin of 
Spencer, Mass., has been personally 
commended by Brig. Gen. Joseph E. 
Harriman. 

The planes, returning from a rou- 
tine mission early one morning last 
month, encountered weather condi- 
tions which blotted out the field and 
landmarks. Their fuel was almost 
exhausted and they could remain in 
the air but a short time. 

One of the pilots contacted the 
control tower at Otis Field by radio 
and word was sent to the Anti-Air- 
craft Artillery Training Center here 
of their plight. Corporal Gouin was 
on duty that morning. He realized 
that should he take the time to 
notify a superior officer the planes 
might run out of fuel and be forced 
to crash landings. 

Corporal Gouin roused the per- 
sonnel of the 223rd AAA Searchlight 
Battalion and requested that they 
use their searchlights to throw up 
the marker beams. The lights were 
cutting into the darkness 17 minutes 
later and shortly thereafter all of 





the planes landed at Otis Field, 































Raleigh 


CIGARETTES 


TUNE IN Red Skelton Tuesdays, Hildegarde 
Wednesdays, NBC Network. 









Take plenty 
of time H eee 


Yes, you have to take plenty 
of time when you’re aging 
and curing cigarette tobaccos. 
That’s why, before the war, 
Raleighs laid in a reserve 
supply. Today, as a result, 
Raleighs still offer you the 
lighter, brighter, fully aged 
tobacco that has made this 
brand one of the Big Five in 
popularity from coast to 
coast. Today, try a pack of 
Raleighs . . . the cigarette of 
pre-war tobaccos! 


PLAIN OR TIPPED 
UNION MADF 





Cavalry Troop Sees Action 
Four Months Without Loss 


accomplished with mechanized equip- 
ment; those at night, on foot. He 
added, “I wish we had some horse 
cavalry in our operations. When I 
left Italy, the fighting was in ter- 
rain so mountainous that mecha- 
nized units could not be used to 
best advantage, and the horse is to 
a Cavalry reconnaissance unit what 
the mule is to supply units in moun- 
tain fighting.” 
Praises Junior Officers 

Captain Netterblad said of the ju- 
nior and non-commissioned offic s 
serving under him, “I think . they 
compared with any officers of like 
rank in the Army.” 


As for Cavalry reconnaissance in 
general, he said “We learned a lot 
in Tunisia. We are over our grow- 
ing pains now. We always will learn, 
but now we know something of how 
the enemy operates, and we have 
had our own combat experience. All 
my unit did a good job in carrying 
out duties. With training continued 
on the same high plane, we should 
be able to continue functioning as 
successfully on assigned missions.” 















PLAN NOW FOR 


POST-WAR TRAINING 
IN 


RADIO-ELECTRONICS! 


NOW in answer to the de- 


mand, CREI presents complete details 
of post-war residence school training 


RADIO-ELECTRONICS 






Send For 


FREE 
BOOK 


“Planning Your 
Post-War Career in 
RADIO-ELECTRONICS” 


Tells of post-war opportunities 
for technically trained men in 
the field of RADIO-ELEC- 
TRONICS. Tells how to pre- 
pare for a secure future when 
the war is over. It answers 
many important questions 
about Electronics—what it is— 
what it holds in store for you. 





















Get this interesting book for 
the asking—without obligation 
—tell your friends to write, too. 








Be one of the first to attend 
the CREI one-year Residence 
Course in Practical Radio- Elec- 
tronics Engineering after the 
war. In each booklet is a 
Priority Certificate that re- 
serves your place in this first 
post-war class. Mail coupon, or 
a letter, postcard or V-Mail, 
today, for booklet and complete 
details of the priority plan, 
without obligation. 
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' CAPITOL RADIO 1 
ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 

i DEPT. AT-2, 3224 16th ST. N.W. 8 

i WASHINGTON 10, D. C. i 
Gentlemen: Please send me the 

1 booklet, “Planning Your Post- J 
War Career In Radio-Electronics” 

! without cost or obligation. i 

! BGR eee ! 
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Many Rounds Before the Knockouts! 


Tough fighter Gen. Sir Harold Alexander addressed his troops 
in a language they understood. Comparing the battle of Anzio 
to a prize fight, the veteran fighter said: 

“The Germans realize they’ve lost the battle, though events 
have not gone as swiftly as we ourselves hoped. Had everything 
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, (Lexington 2-3783). 








been perfect, we might have gone straight to Rome in the first|# 


round. 

“As it is, we are near the end of the second round and we are 
winning it. The third round will come when we've built up a 
strong push, have gathered our forces and start our punch. We 
will pull jit off.” 

Battle-wise Generali Alexander is no “ring-dummy.” He knows 
that the German forces carry a knockout punch—but he is willing 
to bet that Allied forces can slug it out and force the enemy to 
give ground. General Alexander believes the fast, jolting sparring 
is over and that the knockout punches are soon to be tossed at 
Anzio. 

Although addressing his battle-weary troops the commander- 
in-chief of Allied Forces in Italy must have felt the undercurrent 
of pessimism on the home front. He put an end to the “we were 
trapped” stories by stating, “Don’t compare this situation to 
Dunkerque or Salerno. There is absolutely no Dunkerque here— 
there’s no basis for pessimistic rubbish.” 

In the same breath General Alexander gave the “the war is 
over” enthusiasts a great deal to think about when he said: “I’ve 
seen a good many battles since the summer of 1942—from Alamein 
to Anzio—and none has been lost. I see no reason why we should 
lose this one.” 

In that statement he paid tribute to the strength and dogged 
resistance of the German forces. Like any good fighter, Sir 
Alexander appreciates the strength of his opponent. He has met 
him on many battlegrounds and he knows that he is far from licked. 

It has been almost two years since Allied Forces started 
throwing the Rommel war machine into reverse. In those long 
months of fighting the Nazi forces have been driven out of Africa, 
Sicily and the southern part of Italy. A great deal has been accom- 
plished but a great deal more remains to be done. 

While Mediterranean forces have won their battles without a 
defeat—other Allied Forces have been doing the same throughout 
the world. South Pacific forces stopped the onrush of Japanese 
armies and have regained the Gilbert, Solomon, Aleutian and Mar- 
shall island groups as well as making small dents in the front lines 
on the Asiatic mainland. 

Red army forces have driven the invaders completely out of 
Russia in some places and have rolled back the Nazi lines along 
the. entire Russian front. 

Allied Air Forces bombers have carried the fight to the enemy 
and have blasted great German cities off the map of Europe. Allied 
fighter planes have provided protection against the Nazi Luftwaffe 
and have secured the British Isles from air attack. 

On every front the Allies have made gains. 
to satisfy the pessimists. On every front the Allies have encoun- 
tered strong opposition. Sufficient opposition to put an end to the 
fiction that the Japs are a weak race, that the German war machine 
is running out of power. as Vi 

There are thousands of miles to go before the Axis forces 
collapse. The miles will be expensive and bloody. Tough fighter 
Gen. Sir Harold Alexander knows how expensive and bloody the 
miles can be—he is pointing only toward Rome. After that he 
will be concerned with the long miles to the Alps in Northern Italy. 

It is well for everyone to reflect the words spoken by the 
general, who speaks the language of the sports world. His blunt, 
hard words answer those who feel the Allied forces are not making 
sufficient progress. He also answers those who believe each victory 
marks the end of the war. There are many rounds to fight before 
the final knockout. 


The Battle of the Champions! 


In Algiers they are fighting the battle of the champions. 
Only a few of the 186 contenders for the Mediterranean Theatre 
fight crowns will have their gloved hand raised in the finals—yet 
every fighter is a champion. 

Although but a few will be able to win the coveted champion- 
ship there are many who already have been awarded honors in a 
bigger fight. Their blouses are bedecked with Purple Hearts, Silver 
Stars and other citations signifying their courage and prowess in 
the rougher, tougher fight. 

Yet when the fighters started tossing punches at their oppon- 
ents’ jaws and noses it was with the clean, hard enthusiasm of a 
YMCA club fight of pre-war years. They hit hard but clean. When 
their opponents went down, they didn’t jump on them—instead 
they retired to a neutral corner while the referee counted. The 
fans booed an unfair decision. 

The tournament answered the question framed by many soci- 
ologists. Though trained to kill efficiently the old sports traditions 
came to the fore as soon as they started tossing punches for fun. 
Though trained to take advantage of a downed enemy the fans 
were disgusted and walked out because they considered one decision 
a bit raw, 


Sufficient gains 


Pe >, 





Home Front 


Jeep 








=i| candidly think they could cnt 





Letters To 


Gentlemen: 

I read your article in Army Times 
and would like to express the fol- 
lowing idea concerning the soldier 
vote: 

It seems to me that if a man is 
serving his country, he should be 
able to vote for the type of govern- 
ment that rules the country. 

As an instructor, I come in con- 
tact with a lot of men, from every 
walk of life, and every one of them 
has the same idea. 

Pvt. John H. Carter 
1167th Trg. Grp. Hq. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo, 


Gentlemen: 

A recent article in Army Times 
mentioned the use of “Grasshopper” 
planes by the Eleventh Armored Di- 
vision for transporting spare parts. 
It stated that the 11th was the first 
unit to utilize this plane in this way. 
I wish to inform you that the Ninth 
Armored Division used this type of 
plane in several] instances for this 
purpose. 

Cpl. Raymond Feit 
G-4 Section, APO 259 
Camp Polk, La. 


Gentlemen: 

It is a proven fact that maneuver 
troops do not have adequate facili- 
ties for field sanitationa. Ninety per 
cent of the soldiers on maneuvers 
go from the latrine to chow line 
without having had a chance to 
wash their hands. 

I'll be a field soldier shortly and, 
in the interests of myself and others, 
have devised the “Tip-no-Dip” hand- 





washing system, shown in the en- 
closed picture. Along with a bayonet- 
type paper dispenser, this is always 
used by Hq. Co., 78th Med. Bn. Armd. 
and we have been complimented on 
our latrines by some very high rank- 
ing officers. 

S/Set. R. H. Driver 

Hq. Co., 78th Med, Bn. Armd. 

North Camp Polk, La. 


Gentlemen: 

After reading the letter concern- 
ing Company Clerks in Army Times, 
I want to say that I am 100% for it. 
While a Company Clerk has far 
more responsibilities and duties than 
a Platoon Clerk, they both get the 
same amount of pay. I ask you, is it 
fair? 





I am in favor of any action to in- 


;} crease the ratings of the neglected 
| Company Clerk. Is he neglected be- 
;}cause he is cramped in an office? 


Why then is he forced to know just 
as much about field work as any man 
in the company and also charged 
with the responsibility of paper 
work? 

Why not have the organizers of 





The Editor | 


T/O's 
what can be done? 
Cpl. John Buchi 
637th Q. M. Co. 
Camp Pickett, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

The proposed National Service Act 
is rapidly being glamorized as a 
cure-all to quell industrial unrest, 
lift Army morale, defeat inflation 
and shorten the war. 

Two clear reasons seem to fortify 
the advocates of this legislation: the 
nuisance of strikes and the mobility 
of labor. The first causes breakdowns, 
the second, bottlenecks. Neither of 
these reasons rests on fact. Statistics 
show that labor has kept its “no- 
strike” pledge more than 99% and 
the WMC has rejected the need for 
compulsory labor service in the 
light of an improving man-power 
situation. 

British experience proves that 
force will not prevent strikes. To 
argue that soldiers fight for fifty a 
month, therefore labor should work 
—perhaps for fifty a month, leads 
us inevitably to the next step: that 
capital should accept no more than 
fifty a month! 

Pvt. Julius J. Manson 
T/Sgt. Sidney Gunning 
Hq. Co., 260th Inf. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 


Gentlemen: 

In response to your request for 
ideas about mustering-out benefits 
I am submitting the conclusions of 
a few of the boys here. 


We have unanimously concluded 
that an organization similar to the 
American Legion must be formed im- 
mediately by the servicemen now 
being mustered out. To wait longer 
to form an official group would re- 
peat the mistake of veterans of 
World War I. 

Uncle Sam has already failed to 
keep his promises to fighting men. 
What will happen to them, especial- 
ly those wounded, when sympathy 
for them is forgotten in the enjoy- 
ment of victory? If a Legion of 
World War II is not formed imme- 
diately, many veterans will spend 
their lives in hospitals for the dis- 
abled, making poppies. 

As government of, by, and for the 
people has proved the best, Con- 
gress should act only upon repre- 
sentation of such an organization. 

Sgt. Joseph Kasian 
Mess Group 
Greensboro, N. ©, 


Gentlemen: 

I enjoy reading the ARMY TIMES 
very much and would like my folks 
to enjoy it also. In this letter is a 
subscription blank and money for a 
subscription for them. 

I also like the letters and poems 
column. I'm no poet or letter writer 
by trade but I’m sending along a 
poem I wrote. The inspiration for 
it was that I am a small part of 
this division. 

Pfe. Alford A. Johnson 
APO 45 
% Postmaster, New York. 

(Unfortunately Pfe. Johnson’s 
poem was too long. The ARMY 
| TIMES is anxious to print soldiers’ 
verse but must request that the con- 
| tributions be limited to 30 lines— 
| with preference given to shorter 
| poems. Ed.) 
| 
| Goud yo 





Could you give me more informa- 
tion on the Cadetship in the Coast 
| Guard. I went to our first sergeant, 


informed about it and see 


he referred me to the Cadet 
and they in turn suggested I on 
€1, who suggested I write yoy 

Pvt. Walter 

15 T.SS., Bks, 4 

Chanute Field, 
(Apply, through your CO, to: Tig 
Commandant, Coast Guard Acadg 
my, New London, Conn. Ed.) 


Gentlemen: 

Your editorial note that “the 
has found most of you over-38'erg gy, 
tremely valuabe” strikes me as a Jot 
of Hooey. If so, why are many of 





men in this age bracket like 
self, equipped with valuable bu 
and professional experience, kept gy 
privates when we could be far mor 
valuable in civilian capacities? ¥ 
W. D. Circular 92 provided for the 
release from active service of enligh, 
ed men over 38 and was issued Apri 
3, 1943. Despite the incessant plea 
for trained civilian manpower, Com 
gress has refused to pass a s 
measure for 1944. Probably 
we “oldsters” are few in numbe 
and have only a feeble voice co 
tively. % 
I would like to see the opinions 
more Army men in this group 
flected in your columns. Don’t 


far more at their own skilled tr 
than taking orders from youngsters? 
Pvt. Albert S. Keshen 
16th Base Hdqs. & A.B. Sq. (D) 
APO No, 825, New Orelans, La, 


Gentlemen: ; 
Your January 29th issue stated 
“Officers over 38, for whom the 





$e ie 
s 





Army can’t find assignments, will 
returned to civilian life.” 1t sounds 
great for officers—when do EM’s 
get a chance? 

My company is made up of EM's 
who'd have been discharged but for 
W. W. Cir. No. 293, and most of us 
haven’t done a thing toward the war 
effort since returning to duty. We 
average at least one week per month 
in the hospital. In several cases 
we've been bouncing from camp ‘o 
camp. 

No ‘one gives us an assignment we 
are physically qualified to do. If we 
were returned to civilian life, we 
could at least buy bonds and do 
more that way than be a burden on 


the Army. 
28 “SAD SACKS,” 
Ft, Hancock, N. J, 


Gentlemen: 

I read in your February 5th issue 
that older men are needed to steady 
the younger. For all his steadying 
influence, the older man takes a 
beating: he accomplishes more work 
than six younger men, gets the 
dirtiest jobs, and is shoved around 
by every high-striped squire. 

If he’s around 35 he probably sur 
vived the depression by the skin of 
his teeth and just got started on his 
first good job when the Army de 
cided it needed him to nursemaid & 
gang of drugstore cowboys. 
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Some of us old timers are gettin 
a bit ragged around the edges an 
will be right up front when the dis 
charges are passed out. 

F. 


Seymour, Ind, 


Gentlemen: 

While the present policy of send 
ing most of our personnel and m& 
terial to “Crush Germany First” is 
probably justified, there is a way 
that more aid can be given our 
forces in the Pacific under General 
MacArthur. 


If airplanes and material and ships 
of our Latin American allies were 
sent to the Pacific, the sum total 
would be much greater than ex 
pected—our southern allies would 
have an incentive to send more and 
feel they have an active part 1s our 
allies, Also, Mexican, Brazilian and 
Central and South American soldiers 
are used to the tropical climate— 
and would be ideal fighters against 
the Japs. 

Its a global war—lets make the 
Good Neighbor policy work—lets 
make it easier for them to co-operate 
by one large combination. 

SERVICEMAN, 
APO 301, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francises 


Gentlemen: 

Will you pass our two bits along 
to the Ordnance repair man of Camp 
Pickett, Va.? 

We've made three initial, amphi- 
bious landings: Sicily, Massena, and 
Salerno, and have yet to find an 
Ordnance man within miles of the 
front. 


We like to see credit where credit 
is due. There isn’t a man in our 
Tanker Company who wouldn't givé 
up his bed to an Infantry man any 
time. We think the “Doughboy” d& 
serves a hell of a lot more than 4 
medal. 

Sgt. Frank Homrighans, T/5, J 
Palazzolo, T/4 Ed Bagger, Pvt. Carl 
L. Spoll, Cpl. John R. Armstead, Pvt 
M. E. Williams, T/5 L. E. Whitmat, 
Pvt. Alvin D. Bragg, Pfc. Arthur? 
Zyblewski, S/Sgt. W. M. Saunders 
APO 464, New York City. 


THE FLIGHT SURGEON lives 
eats, flies, plays and works with the 
fliers. He must watch them {oF 
signs of flying fatigue which may 
require their assignment to & f 
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ducts Jewish services. 














NEW GEORGIA Island in the Southwest Pacific was the scene 
of some of the heaviest fighting of the war against the Japs, 
but church services were held regularly for soldiers of every 
faith. Here Chaplain (Capt.) Elliot Davis of Tulsa, Okla., con- 































































—Signal Corps Phote. 





Case for Active 


WASHINGTON—A soldier’s wife, 
who has lost a brother in the present 
war and has another brother sta- 
tioned overseas and therefore knows 
the sorrow and worry which war 
brings, wrote to the War Depart- 
ment recently urging that her hus- 
band be permitted to serve in active 
combat overseas with the Infantry. 
Written by a woman who fervently 
feels her husband’s longing to get 
into the thick of battle with the In- 
fantry, this letter reflects the at- 
titude of many soldiers who yearn 
for more direct action instead of 
service in the equally important and 
necessary 


| 





Names Withheld 
The name of the writer and that 
of her husband are withheld. 
The letter reads in part: | 


attention, Sir, please do me one small 
favor, especially since it 
Teasonable one. 

“Please have someone transfer my 





husband into some place where he | 


can do some fighting instead of sit- 
ting around in some useless branch 
of the service such as the one in 
Which he now is. Desk work is fine 
for cripples, Sir, but my husband 
Is fit for good things. He is pres- 
ently a sergeant and he says many 
times that the Infantry is the Army 
nd the rest are just there for the 
tide. 

"This is an exaggeration but not 
uch; so please transfer him to 
& good Infantry regiment in either 
rifle or a heavy weapon company. 
It you have also to make him a 
private that is no matter because he 
would not care. He wants to fight 
and he can fight. 

“He knows all about pistols, rifles 


—__ 





Five Rewarded For 
Disaster Rescues 


is such a} 
| ment in either a rifle or heavy weap- 





FORT HANCOCK, N. J 

dual Cert ficates of Merit 
twarded last week to an officer and 
four enlisted men of the medical 
detachment of a coast artillery unit 
Hationed here, in recognition of out- 
Manding duty performed in the res- 
Cue and care of survivors of 
U.S, Navy destroyer Turner, which 


were 


January 3 


Certificates, signed by Maj. Gen. 
ohn L. Homer, Commanding Gen- 
tal of the New York-Philadelphia 
tor, were presented to Capt. Nel- 
fn Dente, Barre, Vt., T/4 David 
es, Pocanake City, Md., T/4 Ray- 
mond’ A. Teuber, Riverhead, N. Y., 
Set. Lindsay Poling Moorefield, W. 
&, and Set. August Kult, Brooklyn. 
Under Capt. Dente’s direction 55 
Mtvivors of the destroyer explosion 
Were transported by ambulance from 
the Fort Hancock dock, where they 
been brought by Coast Guard 
mats from the scene of the explo- 
tion, Sorted, given emergency treat- 
Ment, and admitted to the Fort Han- 
k Station 


among 
Ncock 


survivors the 


hospital. 


at Fort 
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Indivi- | 


Wife Pleads Husband’s 


Duty 


and machine guns. 
high scores in shooting matches with 
the 45 and 1903 rifle, 


his own rifle range where he prac- 
ticed all the time with the 1903 
rifle and all kinds of pistols. 

“My husband is over six feet high 
and weighs 190 pounds, and spent 
years practicing all kinds of shoot- 
ing and fighting. But in the Army 
they always give him desk jobs be- 
cause he was seven years in college 


and university. Please fix all that 
and don’t let them make him com- 
pany clerk or put him in a head- 


behind-the-line functions. | quarters or service company. 


Iost a Brother 
“I know what war is, having lost 
one brother and having another sta- 
tioned in England. War is fought 


"If this letter should come to your | by regimental combat teams, espe- 


cially Infantry; 
husband in 


so please put my 
a good Infantry regi- 


ons company. 


“Rating means nothing to him if | 


you will put him in a good outfit. 
He has been trying to get in the In- 
fantry for two years. But always, 
they say, ‘Any farm boy can be 
in the Infantry. We have a better 
job for you.’ 

“You know, Sir, there is only one 
branch of the Service, the Infantry; 
so let my husband in. He is very 
strong and fit, Sir. 

“P. S. Naturally I don’t want my 
husband killed, but I think he should 
fight and he can and will if you let 
him,” 
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| priate—in the tale of Pvt. Carl L. 
|Sharp of CAMP BLANDING, Fia., 


she’d call him back when e com- 
pleted his long-distance call. Hoff- 
| meyer waited—and waited. He woke 


~ALL PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


There’s something sad—but appro- 


who married the girl of his dreams 
on January 22, and on January 23 
was back in camp and up to his 
elbows in dishwater on KP. 

Imagine the surprise of Cpl. Mar- 
tin Goldenberg of NEWPORT FIELD, 
Ark., who joined what he believed 
was an ordinary chow line and was 
queried by a fellow line-bucker: 
“Say, bud, you quarantined? ’Cause 
if you ain’t you better get out of 
this line in a hurry. We've all got 
the measles!” 

The operator told Pvt. Ray Hoff- 
meyer of CAMP “GRUBER, Okla., 


up next morning after spending the 
night in the PX phone booth. 

Pvt. Joseph Palermo, CAMP 
ADAIR, Ore., stood up in the bus all 
the way to camp. Reason: He let 
two shivering girls go ahead of 
him in line. Three GIs, whom Pa- 
lermo hadn’t noticed escorting them, | 
also accepted his offer. 

A trooper walking his post at 3 
a.m. kept hearing stealthy steps 
behind him, but each time he 
whirled and challenged there was 
no one there. Finally, he hid him- 
self near a light and watched a 
lonesome doe following his footsteps. 
Today that doe, christened “Susie,” 
is the pet of the 18th Cavalry Recon- 
naissance Squadron at CAMP 
WHITE, Ore. Like all good soldiers, 
Susie has her military duty—to rid 





He has made yoRT SHERIDAN, II]. 


and when | until one private explained the hesi- 


he was a boy his father made him | 


the squadron area of stray dogs. 
A Personal Pin-Up Girl Contest at 
was a flop, 


tancy: “A rule says we have to put 
our honey’s name and address on the 
photo, and a lot of guys around here 


are just itching for that informa- 
| tion.” The rule was changed to 
| permit code numbers. 

| J. O. Lammi sold his home at 


Bend, Ore., sent his wife to live with 

|her parents and left for the Army. 
| His first assignment: back to Bend to 
the engineers replacement training 
|center at CAMP ABBOT. 

A selectee wrote to FORT LEAV- 
| ENWORTH, Kans., requesting a de- 
|ferment for this reason: “Conva- 
'lescing from a traumatic perrosyno- 


vitis of the flexor digitorum sub- 
limus in profundus muscle at the 
metacarpsophalangeal joint.” The 





SCHOOL-AT-HOME 
Wherever Your Children Are 


No matter where you live, Calvert “School- 
at-Home” Service can give your child a 
sound, complete education, from Kindergar- 
ten through First Year High School. Changes 
of post do not interrupt lessons. Same courses 
of study used in this famous 46-year-old 
Calvert Day School in Baltimore. Transfer 
to other schools at any time, often with ad- 
vanced standing. Used by more than 60,000 
children of Army, Navy officers, Embassy 
officials, and others. All materials provided. 
Cost is low. Start any time. rite for 
Catalog, giving child’s age, grade. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


72 Tuscany Rd., Balto.-10, Md., U.S.A. 
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Army said no, a sore finger was not 
a good enough excuse. 

Two division commanders in the 
CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA MANEU- 
VER AREA cooperated to provide a 
reunion between brothers T/5 Robert 
and T/Sgt. Kenneth Manning. When 
Robert’s wife wrote Maj. Gen, Ed- 
ward H. Brooks of the 11th Armored 
Division, explaining that the two 
had: been in the same area twice but 
had been unable to meet, General 
Brooks got in touch with Maj. Gen. 
Alexander Patch of the 95th Infan- 
try Division and between them they 
made all the arrangements including 


transportation. 

We find it hard to believe the 
item below but PRO at CAMP 
STEWART issued it in good faith 
and we are forwarding it to you for 
what it is worth: 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—The Voice 
has invaded Stewart. The Voice be- 
ing one Frank Sinatra, who is rap- 
idly getting more attention than pin- 
up girls. One night, in a Detach- 
ment here, nine radios were carry- 
ing the swooner’s catchy bleat. 
Soldiers living in hutments sans 
radios were gathered around a set 
in the dayroom. 

A Pvt. Chuck Rigo, from Brook- 
lyn, almost put the biff ’n bam on 
two GIs who attempted to play a 
game of pool while Sinatra was 
warbling. The click of the pool 
balls was very irritating to the 


_ 


private, who could get only one ear 
against the loudspeaker. 

A morning poll taken in the la- 
trine showed that out of 38 GIs 
questioned, 27 of them had listened 
to the emaciated singer’s show the 
night before. It was decided that 
a Sinatra Club be organized, dues 
to be collected to buy Sinatra rec- 
ords. 
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YOUR OWN SERIAL NUMBER 
RUBBER STAMP with INK PAD 


Soldier! Here’s the safest, most conveni- 
ent way to mark your laundry and 
clothes! Permanent, laundry-proof and 
guaranteed not to wash off! Stamp prints 
your first initial of last name and last 
four figures of your serial number in 
letters %” high. Indelible ink pad size 
2x3"’. Both sent postpaid anywhere. Send 
75¢c for each set. Print your initial, num- 
ber and address clearly. 
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BRANDT Mfg. Co. 


54 West 21st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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WILL BE WAITING FOR YOU! 


Right now, increasing quantities of fine Florsheim leathers are being 
earmarked for America’s fighters; much of our skill is going into the 
making of shoes for officers and men. When the tools of war are 
converted over again to the pleasures of peace, we hope one of the 
good things you'll be looking forward to will be the pair of civilian 
Florsheims that will be waiting for you! Most Styles $1Q50 ond * il 
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LIFE AT THE FRONT 


Reports On Fighting Men 
From All Over The World 


And It Was Steak 

WITH THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
ITALY—Pfc. Donald Smith, a Mon- 
tana boy, became separated from the 
rest of his squad when he was on a 
reconnaissance patrol. He was 
jumped by five Germans who took 
his gun away. Fortunately Smith 
could speak a little German and 
began to talk. “We're having steak 
and fried potatoes for supper,” he 
said. “And white, bread and jam, 
and apple pie and real coffee. And 
after dessert,” he went on, “we're 
having Havana cigars and some Haig 
& Haig scnapps. It's the captain’s 
birthday tonight. Why don’t you 
come and have supper with me?” 
Smith asked. Then he grew serious. 
He told them the Germans were 
fighting a losing battle, that their 
cities were bombed and their armies 
beaten. Then asked: “Do you want 
to live, or to die?” Some big shells 
whistled by, and two of the Germans 
grabbed Smith and told him to lead 
the way to his camp. The three 
others stayed where they were. After 
Smith left his prisoners with the 
proper authority he went to see the 
cook. “What’s for chow tonight?” 
he asked. “Something special,” said 
the cook. “Steak.” 


Army a Good Trainer 


WALTER REED HOSPITAL, 
Washington—Twenty-three year old 
Pfc. Pas M. Juarez stood a bit awk- 
wardly on his new crutches to re- 
ceive the Silver Star which had 
been awarded for gallantry in ac- 
tion. During landing operations at 
Licata, Sicily, the landing craft he 
had been aboard was attacked by 
three enemy fighter bombers. 
Though incendiary bullets from the 
planes virtually tore off his right 
leg and started fires in gas stores 
on the craft, he insisted that he be 
left where he lay so that he might 
try to extinguish the blaze. His 
courage in the face of great pain 
and repeated subsequent attacks by 
the planes won him the admiration 
of all on board. Pfc. Juarez says: 
“The Army teaches you a lot. To 
dish it out and take it. That’s why 
I’m a lucky fellow.. Thanks to the 
Army’s training I can take it.” 


Real Gratefulness 

WITH THE CHINESE ARMY IN 
NORTHWESTERN BURMA— 
Wounded Chinese soldiers are being 
flown from close behind the battle 
areas back across the mountains to 
hospitals in India by a group of 
American Army pilots. On a tiny 
landing strip, somewhere in the 
swampy plains of Northern Burma, 
the pilots set their two-seater 
“grass-hoppers” down. Battle casual- 
ties who have been carried back 
along jungle trails from the fight- 
ing fronts are brought, in the arms 
of American medical men, from a 
hidden hospital to the waiting 
Plane. Back in India a U. S. Army 
ambulance is waiting for the patient. 
He goes into an American hospital 
where all the means of modern 
science are available for him. 
“They're so grateful it hurts a lit- 
tle,” said Lt. Ned O. Epps, of Ra- 
leigh, N. C., officer commanding the 
mercy planes. “This morning one of 
the Chinese boys wouldn’t get into 
the ambulance until the pilot ac- 
cepted a gift from him—an orange 
and a pair of rope shoes, which was 
probably about all he had.” 


From a Greenland Base 

AT AN AMERICAN AIR BASE 
IN GREENLAND—Months before 
Pearl Harbor the first shot fired by 
a German land force against Ameri- 
cans killed an American dog-sledge 
driver who, with two other men, 
had been out on a two-week’s recon- 
naissance patrol. This was the first 
revelation that there was an armed 
invasion force anywhere in the 
Western hemisphere. The Germans 
had a weather station on @reenland 
which was in daily communication 
with Berlin. Up in those Northern 
regions weather travels mainly from 
West to East. It was weather fe- 
ports from Greenland which allowed 
the Scharnhorst and  Gneisenau, 
German battleships, to get out of 
their channel ports in foggy weather, 
and get within 15 miles of Dover, 
in an attempt to escape ‘to the 
North, before being discovered. 


Show-Missionary 
ASCENSION ISLAND—A 


plane 
landed the other day a‘ this little| 
aerial way station in the South At- 
lantic where nothing ever happens, 
carrying among its passengers 
T/Set. Lew Kerner. Kerner went 
through the Form 20s of all the 
men, looking for soldiers with spe- 


cialized talents to put on a show, A 
buck sergeant who was formerly a 
tailor was picked for costume ex- 
pert. Another GI who had directed 
some plays’in school was chosen as 
production: aid. Kerner wanted a 
woman’s outfit for a soldier comic 








but none was available. Then he 


thought of the one woman passen- 
ger who had come in on the plane, 
borrowed a suit of suntans from 
Supply, and that night the lady en- 
joyed the show as a GI, while a 
soldier paraded about in her cloth- 
ing. After putting on the show Ker- 
ner organized his actors and staff 
into a permanent group, and left 
them a supply of costumes for future 
shows. Then he left Ascension to 
carry on the same show-missionary 
work he has been doing since June, 


1942. 
Turn About 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS IN 
ITALY—Fighting at the Nettuno- 
Anzio beachhead has been so close 
and so confused that the troops of 
both sides frequently became nixed 
up. In one case 100 British troops 
who were encircled and captured 
were freed later by another group 
of British who took the Germans 
prisoners. One British Tommy, Peter 
O’Shea said: “I didn’t know which 
way my hat was on. First I was 
taken prisoner. Then I took my 
captors prisoner.” 


Help Landings 


ADVANCED ALLIED HEAD- 
QUARTERS, New Guinea—The new 
American multi-barrelled rocket guns 
were used at Arawe and New 
Gloucester against Japanese beach 
positions to soften the way for the 
main landing forces. Mounted on 
Ducks the guns were fired over the 
heads of the crews, firing 240 rockets 
in four minutes, firing in series of 
10, and blasted every square foot of 
the landing beaches. At Cape 
Gloucester, when strongly-intrenched 
Japs held up the Marines at one 
point for two days, armed with the 
rocket-guns, Ducks were rushed in 
and cleared the way. The Marines 
were able to occupy the beaches im- 
mediately afterward. They found four 
machine-gun nests wiped out and 
dead were unmarked, showing that 
they had been killed by concussion 
alone. The rockets have an advantage 
over aerial bombs in that the main 
force of the explosion is outward, 
rather than upward or downward. 
Where the bombs blast out craters 
the rockets make only a small dent 
in the earth. 


‘Daisy’ Goes Native 

BARAKOMA, AIRFIELD, Vella 
Lavella—Marines’ thoughts of home 
were far away as they watched a 
group of coal-black, flower-bedecked 
natives sway to the deep throbbing 
rhythms of jungle melodies, 

Suddenly the chorus broke into 
“Daisy, Daisy, giff me yo’ answu’ do, 
I’m hoff crazy jost from de loff of 
you.” The Marines and sailors broke 
into wild cheers at the melody from 
home, although it somehow had a 
throb of bamboo pipes and drums 
deep down inside it and a rhythm 
“Daisy” had never experienced be- 
fore. 


The northern Solomons coal-black 
natives are of medium size but have 
powerful voices with an amazing 
range. So lately Australian planters 
have arranged concerts of native 
music for the Americans stationed 
there. 





WAC Deportment Good 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Capt. Jane 
E. Brown, commanding WACs here, 
disclosed that the average Stewart 
WAC receives only one “gig” a 
month. Any Service Woman receiv- 
ing three gigs in one week is re- 
stricted to the barracks area for the 
week-end. F 





WD May Think So, But... 
Colonel 


COLONEL TUTTLE AND HORSES 








L. to R.: Si Murray, Olympic, Peter Brown, Vast. 


WASHINGTON — Col. Hiram E, 
Tuttle, internationally known Cav- 
alry officer, was retired Jan. 29, 
according to the Army’s official rec- 
ords, but the Colonel insists that “a 
man can't retire when he’s got four 
horses.” 

Consequently, neither Colonel Tut- 
tle nor his three famous mounts— 
Olympic, Si Murray and Vast—and 
a newcomer, Peter Brown, is apt to 
realize that the retirement is any- 
thing more than a War Department 
notation on his 26-year-long record. 
He will continue to work the three 
veteran performers daily, usually 
starting before daybreak, and will 
give Peter Brown his “high school 
education.” 

Horse Gallops Backwards 

Horse show fans in the United 
States and many parts of Europe 
need no introduction to Colonel Tut- 
tle and his amazing performers. Lit- 
erally millions have seen them in 
their “dressage” exhibition, strut- 
ting, prancing, pirouetting—and even 
galloping backwards—the horses 
obeying imperceptible commands of 
the rider precisely and brilliantly. 

Dressage was aptly described by a 
magazine reviewing Colonel Tuttle’s 
execution of it as “a sort of dance 
in which the horse and rider are 
partners.” His horses are so equally 
well trained that he could begin an 
exhibition with one, change mounts 
at any desired point, and finish it 
with the third, with no noticeable 
change in style. 

Colonel Tuttle was called to Wash- 
ington last fall for a command per- 
formance, and Vast and Olympic 
were shown before President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill. 
And in 1936 Gen. John J. Pershing 
postponed a trip to Washington in 
order«to attende the National Horse 
Show .at Madison Square Garden— 








AUTOGRAPHED from tail to nose is this flying Fortress, “Hell's 
Angels,” part of a bomb group of the same name, sometimes 


called the most famous in the world. 


Sgt. Joseph Kosilla, 


North Tarrytown, N. Y., shakes hands with his buddy, Sot. 
John O'Connell, Cambridge, Mass., just before “Hell's An- 
gels’ took off on a flight back home to America. 


—Signal Corps Photo. 








after first being assured that Olympic 
would perform. 

Somehow, one doesn’t ask the Col- 
onel which of the horses is his fa- 
vorite, Each of them has a distinct 
personality, yet all have something 
of their trainer’s as well; Olympic, 
the dignified performer with a strong 
appeal to horsemen; Si Murray, the 
showy coquette who, many witnesses 
insist, plays directly to the women 
in the audience; and Vast, sober, al- 
most stolid, and mentally equipped 
to attempt and achieve the impos- 
sible. There is no record of any 
horse having matched Vast’s ability 
not only to gallop backwards, but to 
change leads in the process, 

Cost $1 

Olympic lays claim to fame as per- 
haps the biggest bargain in the his- 
tory of horseflesh. None of the three 
horses cost more than $100, but Olym- 
pic—now valued in six figures—cost 
Colonel Tuttle precisely one dollar! 

“It was in 1929, when I was sta- 
tioned in Washington as Chief of the 
Remounts Office,” he recalls. 

“E. Q. McVitty, of Garden City, 
Long Island, had won second place 
two years in the Meadowbrook Hunt 
and was determined to win first. He 
imported Olympic from France, 
where he had been a steeplechaser. 
But they run on turf over there, 
and he went lame training on the 
hard tracks in this country. He 
recovered, and Mr. McVitty wanted 
to find a good home for him. 

“He knew I admired horses, and 
I was surprised one day when a van 
pulled up in front of my house and 
the driver handed me a bill of sale 
for $1 and said, ‘I’ve got a horse for 
you.’ But, of course, you can’t faze 
an old horse-jockey by telling him 
you’ve got a horse for him, so I 
handed over the dollar and got 
Olympic.” 

In 1930, the year the officer began 
a 13-year Stay at Fort Riley, Kans. 
which was to end with his retire- 
ment as a member of the staff and 





Hargrove Film Preview 
Shown at Fort Bragg 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—The spirit 
of Sgt. Marion Hargrove, “problem 
rookie extraordinary,” returned to 
its remembered haunts at the Field 


Artillery Replacement Train ing 
Center here at Fort Bragg last 
Thursday evening, Feb. 17, when 
MGM previewed the movie version 
of the soldier-author’s best-selling 


book, “See Here, Private Hargrove.” 
The book was written by Hargrove 


while a trainee at Fort Bragg and 
background shots for the picture 
were filmed here. 

The’ civilian premiere was to be 
held in Charlotte, N. C., Hargroves’ 


home town, Saturday, Feb. 19. 


97th At Leonard Wood 


FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo.— 
Newest division to arrive here for 
training is the 97th Infantry Divi- 
sion, commanded by Brig. Gen. M. 
B. Halsey. The 97th was organized 
last March, 





Tuttle Can't Retire 


faculty of The Cavalry School there, 
Olympic was put in dressage train. 
ing for the Olympic games. He placeg 
third in the Olympics at Los An 
geles, in 1932, the first American. 
trained horse ever to place in g 
schooling event. 

Colonel Tuttle competed again jp 
the Olympics in Berlin in 1936 ang 
had planned to enter the 1940 games 
in Finland when the war intervened, 

Developed Hay Feed 

Colonel Tuttle’s duties in the past 
26 years have been at widely scat 
tered posts. He served as Engi. 
neering Officer on the Rio Grande 
charged with stopping erosion of the 
American river bank. He was director 
of remount training at a Nebraska 
depot, where untamed mustangs 
were converted to discipline cavalry 
mounts, and he has served as-supply 
officer of the Second Brigade, Philip. 
pine Division, stationed at Fort Stot. 
senburg. While there, he developed 
the curing of cogan grass for hay 
feeding at a cost of $6 a ton, replac. 
ing the commonly used rice and oat 
hay which cost more than $20 more 
a ton. 

He and Mrs. Tuttle, whose home 
at Fort Riley has also been home 
for many a junior officer away from 
home, have taken up residence at 
Junction City, Kans., five miles from 
the post. 


Column Of 
Poets 
Love Song 


Let the leaves wither; 
Let the rose go, 
Desire has no seasonal 
Kinship with show, 
Let the days falter; 
Let the night’s long 
Silence be passion’s 
Lullaby song. 
Let the years blend 
In a hymn to the past, 
This that I know now 
Is kindled to last. 
—E. G. Melton, 
Stars and Stripes, 








Parody to 


‘Children’s Hour’ 


(Robert Louis Stevenson) 
Between the dark and the daylight 
When the bugler has us in his 
power, 
Comes the start of our day’s occupa 
tions 
That is known as the 
hour.” 


“reveille 


I hear in the “decker” above me 
The “slapping” of dangling feet 
And the sound of a door that is 

opened 
With a voice anything but sweet, 


From my pallet I see in the dim 
light 
In stages of varied undress, 
Gus and “the Fox” and De Falco= 
The stars of our Al mess. 


There’s “Shorty” and Casto and Hell 
man 
Intrepid I and R men— 
And let’s not forget about Milbrodt, 
Housemother to the whole den, 


A sudden rush from the barracks— 
An avalanche is seen— 

As thru the door the GI’s pour, 
All headed for the latrine, 


But oh the time is fleeting, 
Oh the time is short— 

And we must all rush back again 
To line up and report, 


So tumbling back in the barracks 
We hurriedly dress—and then 

Sgt. Pehanich is at the door, 
So out we must tumble again. 


This time we all stand at attention 
(As the “Major” looks us o’er)— 

Then comes the same familiar cry, 
“All present or acounted for.” 


And the night here is filled with no 
music, 
And the cares that infest my day 
Will cause me to fold my tent like 
that Arab 
And as silently steal away! 
Pfc. Herbert Arbitblit, 
Camp Van Dorn, Miss. 





Keep It Free 


We know a flag we love to see, 

A song we love to hear. 

We know a hand we love to hold 
And an Uncle who is very dear. 


We know a eountry, a loving coum 
try 
That’s rich, young and free 
So keep it young, keep it free 
As this country belongs to you and 
me, 
Pfc. Edwin Torpey 
Camp Edwards, 
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Bougainville Vets Give | 
fints on Jungle War 





ered a “must” by jungle fighters for 
its value as a weapon and such sun- 


ldry uses as clearing bivouac areas 


jing utensil, 


and opening canned rations. 
A spoon is the only necessary eat- 
but every man should 


equip himself with two canteens, 


|taking care to muffle noise by in- 


serting a bit of cloth between the 
cup and canteen. Ordinarily, there 
is plenty of water, but purifying tab- 
lets should be used without fail, no 
matter how clear the stream from 


/which water is drawn. 


} 


An extra pair of socks and the 
jungle-green denims worn on patrol 
are all the clothing necessary. Shoes 
often wear out within six days and, 
in instances where patrols are away 
from supply bases for longer periods, 
provision should be made to drop 
footgear to those elements from 
planes. , 

It is wise to carry five days’ ra- 
tions, and to husband them against 
eventualities until the time of sep- 


aration from main forces is defi- 
lnitely determined. 

Under all circumstances, equip- 
ment carried into advanced jungle 


there, :sSHINGTON—Native adaptabil- 
train. and resourcefulness serve Amer- 
laced troops well on the strange ter- 
s An. that is Bougainville Island, the 
rican. B.. pepartment said this week. 
in 9M, the strength of their experi- 
jn the battle for Bougainville, 
‘in in and men of the 37th Division 
5 and ssed along some observations 
zameg fy hints for the benefit of others | 
ened, may engage in jungle warfare. 
Oil Needed for Guns 
ijeading the list is a tip to take 
> Past B’eatest care of weapons and to 
SCate e certain of a constant and ade- 
Engi B, supply of ammunition. On 
‘anda # jogged Bougainville, particu- 
of the GI's have found it wise to pro- 
rector Hi 'themselves with a small quan- 
raska Hf oil to keep guns in smooth 
tangs FF, g order. A knife is consid- 
valry 
upply 
nti» B's Go to School 
Ot. 
Toned Hy Learn ‘Tax 
. . 
spac. Tows, Aid Buddies 
more f-aMP GRANT, Ill.—Camp Grant’s 
Foenjous approach to the income 
home x filing problem is going to save 
home Rockford collector of internal 
from fyenue approximately 10,000 head- 
Ce at Bhes. 7 
from §With an estimated 10,000 soldiers | 
Camp Grant falling within the! 
view of the income tax legislation 
{ required to file returns, camp 


thorities decided that something 
i to be done to facilitate the 
s whereby information regard- 
i income taxes could reach all the 
nm concerned in the most direct 
i simplified manner. 
An income tax school, conducted 
Mr, Harold W. Julius, deputy col- 
btor of internal revenue in Rock- 
, was held on the post and was 
ended by 125 camp officers and 
listed men representing ynits on 
post. 
The students, most of whom were 
ected because of their accounting, 
bookkeeping backgrounds, 
intensified 10-hour course 
ich prepared them to explain to 
ir fellow servicemen the various 
visions of the income tax :aw that 
ctly and indirectly affect them. 
The men who attended the income 





















































areas should be kept to a minimum; 
tired soldiers are prone to discard 
items they deem unnecessary. 


Helmets Have Many Uses 

Helmets and their liners are*con- 
sidered essential equipment. The 
deep protective steel covering serves 
a multitude of purposes, including a 
basin for washing and a pot for 
cooking, as well as serving as a head 
shield against shrapnel, bullets, and 
flying stones thrown up by explo- 
sives. 

No jungle-wise soldier discards the 
paper wrapped around his “K” ra- 
tions. He saves it until it becomes 
necessary to light a fire. 

Jungle packs have been found su- 
perior to the old-style Army pack, 
and when obtainable, they should be 
carried. Each two men should pro- 
vide themselves with an entrench- 
ing shovel, and a shelter half is rec- 
ommended for every man; nights are 
cold, even in tropical jungles. Tent 
poles and pins are excess baggage, 
since an abundance of wood and 
brush is available in the jungle from 








pes, school will pass on the informa- which to improvise supports. Men 
n they received to members of ,of the 37th also have learned that 
ir units at unit meetings, and excellent shelters can be built with 
il also assist individuals with their | vines and banana leaves to provide 

urns. Income tax blanks will be a combination camouflage and pro- 
ished each man who has to file tection for foxholes against the fre- 

| return. iquent tropical rains. 
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um fired Soldiers Luxuriate 

eveille 7 
n African Rest Camps 

me ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—Actually; to the soldiers. The rest centers 

feet kiast in bed may be had by| are in addition to the regular serv- 

hat is erican soldiers in a string of| ice clubs operated by the Red Cross 
rest camps established through-| nearest the combat lines, or near 

weet, t this area. where the men are stationed. Most 
.. wNumerous establishments have] soldiers are sent to them by the 

e dim n set up near historic spots along| orders of doctors or commanding 
¢ Mediterranean and in Italy, such | Officers. 

‘alcom at Capri, where exhausted sol- In the center at the famed water- 
rs, and those wounded or sick-|ing place Capri, which has _ been 
td in action, or weary from hav-| taken over by the Air Force, hun- 

| Hell been months in out-of-the-way] dreds of men stay in what were for- 
ice points may be sent for a|merly ultra fashionable hotels as- 

days of relaxation and recondi-| signed to their particular units for 
srodt, ning. from seven to 10 days. They are 
don, Staffed by Red Cross humored or pampered just as mom 
The facilities are requisitioned and or sister would do at home. Red 
. - Cross girls are at hand at all times 
acks— #Rid for by the Army but are staffed t id sortal 

the Red Cross, which provides © provide entertainment. 

r, #kind of entertainment best suited Cost $1 Per Day 
Here in Alexandria two large 
° o mansions were rented from well-to- 
ing and Frankie do native families. The two houses 

; a are large enough to accommodate 

ain ut Overseas Dises more than 250 men at a time, Ex- 

: cellent meals are served in the base- 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Can you| ment from stores bought by the 

acks ine anything quite as heart-flut-| Red Cross Quartermaster. The men 

en ing and soul-stirirng as a Crosby-| Pay one dollar per day for meals. 
tra duet, with the Voice and the} Everything else is free. 

in. ner alternating in verses of Enlisted men come here from as 

; ple Will Say?” It happened far as Persia, Dakar, and the new- 

ition ugh—the other day when Crosby] est invasion area of the Fifth Army 

r)— Mi Sinatra, assisted by toastmistress| A separate club is operated for offi- 

crys ah Shore, made a “command per-| Cers. 

; ance” recording for servicemen 
erseas 9 

ith 0 _. | _ | MP’s Job at Roberts 
€ program opens with Sinatraj,, , id ; 

_ king 8 love song into the mike| Easier During 1943 

: : ‘8 most pensive manner, not . =e . 

it WK Britting re me: catches in his}, CAMP ROBERTS, Calif. —Mis- 
ice even though there will be no demeanors committed by soldiers of 
“aged girls in the audience. Then this post showed an outstanding de- 

tblit, tie: ever fer & seen ta bis cline during 1943, according to the 

Miss. halant. hate wo Red song annual report of Maj. Frank H. 
At a ue iy Jacobs, camp provost marshal. 
ler a little diaiogue, the songs Largest reduction was noted in 
tinue with Sinatra's “I Wonder AWOL cases, which declined to a 

Pe, t Became of Crosby, the Sinatra| figure 85 per cent below that of 

W.” The recording is topped|the previous year. The numbey 

» hold With a soap opera, interspersed picked up for intoxication alsu fell 

“ cracks about Crosby’s horses,| to 60 per cent below 1942. 
‘, and offspring and Sinatra's The decrease in misdemeanors was 
coun ters, and ends with a grand| offset in only one classification, with 
© of the baritones, speed limit Infractions showing an 
/ $< —_———_—— increase. 
iil 4 MONTH 50,000 Allied fliers It was pointed out that the inci- 
: 


ned in the effects of oxygen 
at altitudes ranging up to 


* 


7 every 


dence of misbehavior at Roberts is 
far below that of a civilian commu- 





nity of the same size, 





NEW 
KINKS 


Emergency Sled 
Mountain troops have made fre- 
quent use of an emergency sled made 
by lashing four skis together, but 
this did not prove entirely satisfac- 
tory. Now the Quartermaster Corps 
has developed a ski-adaptor, a clamp 
which holds the frames from two 
military rucksacks to two skis, which 
form the funners for a sled. The 
adaptors were first made of alumi- 
num, but with the necessity for con- 
serving that metal, a switch was 
made to plastic, Now they are being 
made from the plastic scrap left over 
from the manufacture of helmet- 
liners. 


““Crewless Plane” 
More information has come through 
of the much-touted Nazi “crewless 
plane,” which was projected as a 
means of bombing England into a 
condition as bad or worse than Ber- 
lin. The weapon is a radio-controlled 
aircraft, loaded to capacity with ex- 
plosives, and with the fuel regulated 
to get it to its target. Flying at. high 
speed it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to stop, As in other cases, Al- 
lied engineers found a fairly simple 
way to deal with it. The “secret wea- 
pon” requires complex launching me- 
chanism. It was learned that many 
of these had been erected along the 
West coast of Europe. In some way 
their locations were learned. Some 
well-placed bombs on the target, or 
in the near vicinity, played havoc 
with the launching apparatus. Thus 
the crewless planes remain unused. 





Keeping the ‘Power’ Dry 

A new gadget being fitted to Amer- 
ican light combat tanks, under the 
name “Adapter,” is aimed to keep the 
“power,” in this case, rather than the 
powder, dry, It covers engine ex- 
hausts and keeps water out of the 
power plant while the tank is ford- 
ing a stream, or running in shallow 
depths. The addition of the “Adapt- 
er” is said to make the tank look 
like a double-barreled submarine 
and to be enough to frighten any one 
who doesn’t know its purpose. 


Musical Loan ‘Library’ 

The Special Sevices office at Lin- 
col Field, Neb., has instituted a new 
“Instrument Loan Service.” Any visi- 
tor to the camp who is musically in- 
clined but has not brought his favor- 
ite instrument with him may bor- 
row one like it and jam it up with 
the local boys when he wishes. The 
office has several sets of drums, trum- 
pets, saxes, guitars and a bass fiddle 
on hand, Clarinets and trombones 
are on order and will be added to 
the musical loan “library” shortly. 


Sandwich Filters 

Five-layer sandwiches sometimes 
come in even more useful form than 
the familiar “club” type of the res- 
taurants, The newest, of vari-colored 
Sheets of plastics, rather than of rye 
or whole-wheat, are used for filters 
which make it possible for bombar- 
diers and fire-control officers to see 
enemy targets when horizon haze 
and sunglare interfere with the sight 
of the naked eye. The sandwich filt- 
ers are used in bombsights, peri- 
scopes, goggles, gunsights and other 
aiming and sighting devices. For- 
merly colored filters were usually 
sliced from chunks of colored glass, 
which required a slow and elaborate 
manufacturing process. Now the 
plastic sandwich, which can be turned 


out by high-production methods, 
serves the same purpose, 
Situation-Maps 


At Fort Benning, Ga., a series of 
“Situation Maps,” adorn the walls of 
the main corridor of the Infantry 
School headquarters. On these maps 
the day-by-day progress of the war 
is indicated, along with brief descrip- 
tions of the actions of the day, type- 
written and attached near the locale 
of the action, As new developments 
occur during the day, appropriate 
changes are made in the maps. The 
result is an up-to-the-minute map- 
picture of the war showing new de- 
velopments as quickly ag they are re- 
ported by press wire or radio, 


Getting Acquainted 
Chaplain Horace L. Fenton, who 
serves with one of the units of the 


Eighth AAF Service Command in 
England takes a group of officers 
and men to one of the nearby 


churches to attend Sunday evening 
service, From this has sprung a 
“Church Visitation Group.” On Sun- 
days at about three before the serv- 
ice the men are usually invited to 
tea at the homes of the parish, the 
men going in pairs so that practical- 
ly every home in the smalle 
churches has American soldier 
guests. Usually the chaplain conducts 
part of the service, sometimes deliv- 
ering the sermon, Other officers and 
EM read the Scriptures and offer 





prayer, = 
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WHILE IN THE CASERTA sector of the Italian front this foot- 





Ge, 


weary soldier of a French Moroccan cavalry unit takes time 


out to give his pedal extremeties a little attention. 


The con- 


tainer on which his feet rest is used for gasoline or water. 





Best-Trained, Toughest Army ° 


Is Now in Great 


WITH 
ARMY IN ENGLAND—Und6ubtedly 
the best-trained, best-equipped and 
toughest army ever raised by the 
United States is preparing for the 
greatest campaign—the invasion of 
Western Europe. 

Correspondents who have visited 
a number of the camps, particularly 
the Infantry divisions, note that the 
men are in excellent morale and 
physical condition. In many respects, 
they note, they are a tremendous 
improvement over the forces which 
took part in the Tunisian campaign. 

No Race Against Time 

There is no suggestion of a race 
against time in the training. Every- 
thing is done deliberately at first 
like a football backfield walking 
through its plays. Then the “plays” 
are speeded up until at the end the 
men are moving with a sure sense 
of timing which may mean, in the 
great effort, the difference between 
life and death, 

Before the training is completed 
the work of each company is co-or- 
dinated in each battalion, and each 
battalion to each regiment, until the 
divisions fight as a team, 

One division general made the 
statement that there isn’t a soldier 
in his outfit who wouldn’t march 25 
miles a day or do 16 miles in four 
hours, and who does not do it at 
least once a week. 

Better Officers 

The general standard of command 
is much higher than it was in North 
Africa late in 1942. Field officers 
are younger and more efficient, and 
have the benefit of experience in the 
intervening campaigning, 

Generally the relationship between 
soldiers and officers is better than 
it was during the Tunisian campaign 


or at the outset of the Sicilian in- 
vasion. The soldier is beginning to 
realize that the officer is not his 


natural enemy and that he can rely 
on him in a tight spot. A great many 
of the inefficient officers have been 
weeded out, and many an able 
sergeant of two years ago is now a 
lieutenant, 

Gen. Bernard Montgomery had 
visited these divisions a few days 
previous to the correspondents’ visit 
and had made a remarkably good 
impréssion. 

‘Fightinest Rooster’ 

As was expressed by a West Vir- 
ginia private when he said: “Ain't 
he the fightinést little rooster you 
ever saw?” 

Equipment has been improved. 
Many of the Infantry weapons that 
have proved inefficient have been 
replaced. New vehicles are making 
their appearance. Many of the items 
that weighed down the doughboys 
have been discarded. 

The American soldier on the whole 
seems quieter and more confident 
than those who arrived here in 1942. 
Knowledge gained of the British, 


THE UNITED STATES} 





Britain 


both of the soldiers and of the peo- 


ple, have led to a new confidence 
in the men who will fight beside 
him, 


Better Balanced 

The soldier has, in a large meas- 
ure, debunked the Hollywod side of 
war for himself. He usually wears 
his theater ribbons only when. or- 
dered to, because he doesn’t really 
feel that he has earned them, and 
he laughs at_ advertisements pro- 
claiming him as an all wise and all- 
conquering hero, All this has pro- 
duced a better-balanced and an in- 
finitely more popular soldier, 

What is most heartening is the 
sober confidence of the soldiers in 
their own abilities, with which is 
combined a certain grim pride in 
their place in the toughest job yet 
handed the Allied armies. 

“Nobody can tell us this is a won- 
derful crusade,” said one private. 
“We're gonna beat these Germans 
because its gotta be done. But it’s 
a bloody job for all of us, Limeys 
and Russians too., Lots of us will 
“Get it,” and it ‘gripes us to hear it 
called any fancy names.” 





Red Cross Arrives 


Hour After Marines 


WASHINGTON—W herever the 
Army sends you, whether to storm a 
Japanese-held Pacific island or to 
shell the daylights out of the Ger- 
mans in Italy, you can count on the 
Red Cross being there with dry cig- 
arettes, matchets, toilet and comfort 
articles to replace those under fire, 
candy, and even reading matter. 

Field directors following the Ma- 
rine landings on Cape Gloucester 
reached the shore, while the forward 
post was still under fire, to distrib- 
ute cigarettes “when a smoke made 
a great difference in the morale of 
the men.” Besides handing out 
smokes, candy, and comfort articles, 
the Red Cross workers constructed 
a large outdoor movie theatre with 
tropical setting, converted a native 
hut into a library and game room 
that could house a hundred or more, 
and gave out with music, soft drinks, 
and doughnuts. 

Maj. Gen. Leonard F. Wing, com- 
manding the 43rd Division, cited 
three Red Cross field directors, 
James B. Gilbert, Charles G. Black- 
well, and Robert B. Dixon, for their 
activity under fire during the Cen- 
tral Solomons invasion of New Geor- 
gia, Rendova and Russell Islands. 

They were collectively commended 
for “serving the men under condition 
of hardship during periods of battle 
and under actual fire of the enemy 
where no serviceman was supposed 
to be.” Field Director Dixon. was 
further praised for “working te the 
point of exhaustion as a litter bearer” 
evacuating ‘ the »wounded «men,*: >» 
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fighting 


received by the War Department, 
Ideas on practically all phases of 
in the 
which form the basis for restricted 
War Department publications. 
private 
fought in Sicily, comes the advice, 
“Don’t Gawk.” 
Fake Dogfight 
“Several times,” this Infantryman 
declared, “German planes pretended 
that they were involved in a dogfight 
to secure the attention of the ground 
troops. Then they swooped down on 
a strafing run.” 
leadership, 
fantry captain who fought in Sicily, 


officer must build a 
legend about himself. He must take | 
He must, 
other hand, do what he expects his 
men to do: he must always dig in; 
always take cover. 
know that when he ducks, they must 
duck; on the other hand they must 
not believe that 
dueks, they must run away, The offi- 
cer must come through every bar- 
rage and bombing with a sheepish 
remark. Masterly 
hardship 


His men must 


understatement 

danger endured plus a grin always | 
pay dividends.” 

report from 


Sicily; advises that during an attack 
non-commissioned offi- 


prone and passive under enemy fire. 
They must be required to move for- 


least open fire. 
The act of firing induces self-confi- 
dence in attacking troops. The famil- 
iar expression ‘Dig or Die’ has been 
greatly overworked. Attacking troops 
must not be allowed to dig in until 
they have secured their final objec- 
in when 
tarily stopped by enemy fire, it will 
take dynamite to blast them from 
resume 


Fear Called Normal 
“Fear is normal,” troops who yet 
have to face the zero hour are told 
colonel who also 


“Fear of being afraid is the great- 
est obstacle for new men in battle 
to overcome. There is no reason for 
shame in being afraid. Men who have 
records freely 
admit they are scared stiff in battle. 
is that every 
soldier must be taught all he needs 


thinking is reduced to a minimum; 
reactions 
MUST 


worst element 


There is no real rest under fire. The 
ability to withstand fire is more im- 
the knowledge 


The value of hand-to-hand fighting 
is stressed by an Infantry company 
cogmmander who declares that at Bis- 
in Sicily he used his 
trench knife twice. “One of my men 
got three with his bayonet. He shot 
one, then another tried to grab his 
bayonet. He got this one with the 

That got him started, 
three in all before it was 


lieutenant 
another incident at Biscari Airport. 


his “Bazooka” man, but 
the officer an uppercut 
then killed him with his helmet.” 
Patrols Stop Infiltration 
officer declares 
the Attu action indicated that stand- 
ard Japanese infiltration tactics can 
be offset by a system of ‘anti-termite’ 
patrols organized behind our lines, 
protecting our artillery, 
posts and supply lines. 
“Wherever troops know that these 
friendly patrols are behind 
the general declared, “fire 
rear will mean to them simply that 
our patrols are exterminating 
infiltrating Japs. 
well expressed by Gen. Nathan Bed- 
(Confederate cavalry 
commander, Civil War), when one 
of his staff officers approached him 
in great excitement and said, ‘Gen- 
eral, the enemy jis in our rear.’ For- 
rest calmly replied: 
our’n, we must be in their’n.’” 
From the South Pacific comes the 
advice: “Aggressive action is neces- 
sary, Never relax the pressure. The 
serving of any hot meals in jungle 
fighting is often 
hot drink or hot soup serves the 
same purpose and 
within the realm of possibility. In 
jungie patfolling, shine from the 
smallest metal ‘surface, such as a 
belt bucklé, or » watch, must be 


This feeling 


impracticable. 


on | avoided. A luminous 
tutes a real danger. 


is most conspicuous, 


A 
and 
including 
are being 
coughing, spitting, ete., 
reports ps 
gers. 
who A lieutenant colonel who 
Tunisia declares that 
were lost by using 


and just gobbled them up. 
a combat 


patrol, 


an In- the 43rd 





Reports from 


| . 

| Solomons, have this to say 
| basic infantry weapons: 
on the! 
troops. 


the officer 


chine gun proved 
for specialized personnel 
and 
vehicle drivers and 


watch consti- 
w 


hite skin 
the prac- 


tice of some patrol members march- 
ing stripped to the waist is inviting 
trouble. Any noise, such as talking, 
has 
treated as the greatest of all dan- 


to be 


Squad Patrols Too, Small 


fought in 


“Many men 
squad patrols, 
The Germans used stronger patrols 


A patrol 


should be either a sneak patrol, 
small enough to escape detection, or 
large enough to 
fight its way out of difficulty, Never 
allow one man to go out alone.” 


Division, 


which fought on New Georgia in the 


about the 


“The M1 rifle is doubtless the best 
all-around weapon possessed by our 
The fragmentation grenade 
was used frequently against suspect- 
ed areas of heavy jungle growth and 
on some occasions for the destruc- 
tion of booby traps around perimeter 
defenses. In spite of its handicap of 
sounding like a Jap .25-caliber light 
machine gun, the Thompson subma- 
very Satisfactory 


such as 


linemen, artillery forward observers, 
reconnaissance 


auto-rifie 


personnel. The Browning 
the gave excellent service. This weapon 
fought in/has high jungle mobility 


range targets frequently 


men to lie 


of bivouacs. At other 
used to cover 
tacking echelons by 
fire in the direction 
pillboxes. The heavy 
was used for the defense 


possible. If 
impossible, 
of 


to some extent 
regimental and battalion 
posts. 
momen- 
“The 60 mm. mortar 
ably 
of the enemy. 
curacy made 


the ad- 
it valuable 


sault on the revetments 


golo Hill is credited 
many lives. 
proved to be one of the 


warfare, there 


battlefield | jt could interdict our 


Laiana. Scouts located the 
‘0 | our 


be the 


carried it forward under 
the dense foliage. The gun 
assembled 


is 
exhaustion. 


boxes, machine-gun nests 
sonnel. 


Say about 
89 | work in Sicily: 


out of support for more 
tells of 


to capture 
the latter 
and 


battalions in our division 


We just can’t praise them 
that 
you needed them. 

“In one place 
couldn't get 


where 


command | had us pinned’ down with 


chine gun, and mortar 


them,” 


! » |on them and plastered 
in their 


1,500 rounds in less 
utes. We then walked 
position without a 
German 
place.” 


the 
was 


scratch 
dead were all 


that his Rangers use the 
system in their work. 


they’re in 


in each other is developed. 


their platoon.” 

The 43rd Division 
dealt with 
Georgia. 


A 


tree snipers 
much more 





Mission, All Battalions , 


Mortars Valuable 
unquestion- 
contributed to demoralization 
Its exceptional 


mortar fire couldn't silence 
We disassembled a 37 mm. 


An Infantry officer had 


forward because 
Heinies were on superior ground and 


fire, 
vision artillery massed nine batteries 
them 
than 
through that 


tells how 


and pro- 


vides excellent fire power for short- 


encount- 


}ered, The light machine gun proved 
very effective in the night security 
times, 
the advance of at- 
placing heavy 


it was 


suspected 


machine gun 


of beach- 


heads and water passageways, also 
in the defense of 


command 


ac- 


in close 


support, and its use during the as- 


and shell 


craters at Munda Field and Koken- 
with 
The 81 mm. mortar 


saving 


most im- 


portant single weapons contributing 
to the success of this offensive. While 
the 37 mm. AT gun is admittedly a 
weapon of opportunity i 
were occasions on 
which it served us handsomely. The 
Nips had a field piece located where 
beachhead at 


n jungle 


gun, but 
it. 
gun and 
cover of 
was then 


under cover and moved 
rapidly to a point in the open from 
which it could command the target. 


in|Three accurately aimed rounds de- 
stroyed the gun and killed its 
crew.” 


Numerous reports indicate the ef- 
fectiveness of the “Bazooka.” It has 
been uséd successfully against pill- 


and per- 


this to 


Infantry-Artillery team- 


“Our division artillery was never 


than five 


minutes throughout the whole cam- 
paign. We’ve got a wonderful set of 


artillery, 


and we have worked so closely to- 
gether that they are as much a part 
of our outfit as our own battalions. 


too much. 


They were always right there when 


we just 


the 


rifle, ma- 
the di- 


with 
30 min- 
the 
the 


» and 
over 


Buddy System Used 
A lieutenant colonel commanding 
Rangers passes on the information 


“Buddy” 


“The men 
always work in pairs. They live in 
pairs, eat in pairs, do guard in pairs 
—even do KP in pairs. Confidence 


They can 


pick their own buddy from within 


it 
on New 


“We effectively cured the Jap of 
his liking for sniping from trees by 
giving artillery the command, ‘Fire 


e « Fuse 


: 








Privates and Generals Contribute 


To Reports Which Correct Errors 


WASHINGTON-—As 
all fronts progresses, the opinions of 
enlisted men, as well as officers, on 
lessons learned in 


Quick. Three Volleys.’ The quick 
fuse resulted in bursts in the tree 
tops. After a week of this treatment 
the Jap sniper moved from the trees 
to the ground.” = 

Warnings against booby traps are 
repeated continually. A Seventh 
Army report from Sicily tells of a 
German Luger pistol which was 
‘booby trapped’ on a table. “A new 
replacement picked it up. Two were 
killed and fourteen wounded in the 
resulting explosion.” 

The First Division reports that a 
Luger pistol was found lvirg on the 
ground in Tunisia. “An American 
infantry lieutenant carefully tied a 
long cord to it and then, getting 
into a hole, pulled it to him and 
put it in his pocket. Later in the 
day while examining the pistol he 
attempted to remove the magazine. 
The explosion killed the lieutenant 
and two other men and wounded six 
soldiers.” 

An Infantry private who fought in 
Sicily, says the enemy abandoned 
his tanks with motors running. 
“When we tried to stop the motors 
they blew up.” 





Half of Wounded Are Restored{? 
To Front Line Condition 


SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—Ameri- 
can military doctors are making suc- 
cessful attempts these days to take 
the most modern techniques of med- 
icine right up to the front lines and, 
by doing so, they are saving the 
lives of many men who otherwise 
might be killed or maimed. 

The doctors take their equipment 
right up to the front, set it up in 
the muck, sand or heat, and give 
in many instances treatment just as 
efficient as is given in the most 
modern hospitals. 

50 Per Cent Restored 

Military policy prevents the quot- 
ing of exact figures. But it can be 
said that nearly 50 per cent of the 
wounded are being restored to front- 
line condition. The same applies to 
more than three-fourths of the sol- 
diers who are taken sick. 

Outstanding in Italy have been 
the accomplishments of doctors in 
surgery of chest, brain and abdomen. 
Chest surgery was practically non- 
existent in the last war. Today, the 


Army has chest specialists at the 
most forward surgical  establish- 
ments. Also, right at the front is 


the latest equipment for the treat- 

ment of chest cases, including some 
invented since the war began. 
Chest wounds take the highest 





TO CAPTURE a memory, Sot. 





i 





Jay Erwin Perine of Pomona, 


N. Y., photographer of the Coast Artillery Command, took 
this picture of himself and sarongless jungle beauties in race 


for War Bond Queen of Panama. 





If Trainee Fails Knot Test 
He May Suffer Nasty Fall 


CAMP ABBOT, Ore.—Engineer 
trainees here wager their own un- 
broken bones against their ability 
to choose and tie the right knot to 
do a given job. 

Part of their training includes 
17 hours of instruction on how to tie 
and use knots, hitches and lashings. 
They test their knowledge on the 
month-old application rigging course, 
which is generally held to be 
“tougher than any obstacle course.” 

Not New 


The application rigging course is 
not a new idea—there are courses at 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., and Fort 
Belvoir, Va.—but here trainees are 
told only what they must do, not 
how. Selection of the proper knot is 
their own responsibility. 

There are five stations on the 





Germans May Evacuate 


Norway—Government 


LONDON—The exiled government 
of Norway, established in Britain, 
noted this week that recent develop- 
ments in Finland have led Germany 
to put into effect the first part of 
their “X-plan” which provides for 
the eventual evacuation of Norway. 

Under the German plan, the state- 
ment suggests, strong forces of the 
Gestapo would be left with Vidkund 
Quisling and his followers in an 
attempt to keep Norway subjugated. 

Strength is given this opinion by 
the fact that the Gestapo has already 
begun a campaign of terror, with 
mass arrests in coastal towns. 

Some 500 Gestapo men arrived re- 
cently at Oslo and steps are being 
taken to incorporate Quisling’s 
Storm Troops and Elite Guards into 
the Gestapo. 





THE SCHOOL of Aviation Medi- 
cine, at Randolph Field, Tex., gradu- 
ates 2,000 aero medical specialists 
per year. 





course and it takes the average sol- 
dier four times as long to complete 
them as it does to run an obstacle 
course. . 

At Station 1 is a light pontoon 
equipped with anchors and lashings. 
The soldier must demonstrate his 
ability to moor a boat to a post, 
The trainee boards the stern of the 
boat, secures the anchor to a cleat, 
and then proceeds to the bow, where 
he snubs a line from the boat to 
the dock mooring post. 

At Station 2 there is a_ three- 
span log transom 16 feet high. The 
job is to raise a log two feet off the 
ground and secure the free end of 
rope to a snubbing post. 


The next three stations are 20- 
foot towers. It is here that casual- 
ties are possible. If the trainee 


hasn’t learned his lessons. 
Lowers Self to Ground 

At Station 3, the tower has a single 
block on the front side and separate 
lashiongs. The job of the soldier is 
to make a sling to pull himself up 
to the top of the tower. There he 
finds a single one-inch rope. He 
secures it to a steel eye in a spar on 
the platform and lowers himself 
hand over hand to the ground. 

Station 4 is a problem in ascend- 
ing to the tower with rope ladders 
of different sizes. When the top is 
reached, the trainee must join two 
lengths of one-inch rope and one 
length of %-inch rope to descend 
to the ground. 

The last station is the most spec- 


tacular test. The trainee ascends to 
the platform on the tower by tying 
ropes to the spars to form alter- 
nate rungs. On top, he picks up 


a one-inch rope, secures one free 
end to the hook of a single block, 
makes a sling, and secures it to a 
120-foot cableway, which extends in a 
long slope from the tower to the 
ground. He rides this cable down, 
propelled by the weight of his own 
body, holding to the rope below a 
block. 





priorities in surgery because th 
are of an emergency nature. The 
lungs and heart, if not actually 
touched by the wound, soon become 
involved. 
The work being done on abdom) 
nal wounds is not less remarkable 
Here, sulfa drugs and plasma have 
contributed materially in fighting in 
fection and shock. This type of Sur 
gery is not so new to war, though 
the very newest methods known 
utilized, sometimes in the first field 
stations, right behind the battlefront, 
Brain surgery is not considered g 
urgent as the chest and abdomen 
cases. Two brain surgery centers 
have been established behind the 
general hospitals for the heaviest 
surgery in which the doctors Dick 
out bone fragments, pieces of metal 
and piece together intricate tissues 
Some recoveries from head wounds 
are almost unbelievable. But, again, 
doctors are using the most modery 
methods, and some of the thingy 
they regard as comparatively simple’ 





today would have been looked on 
as miraculous at the time of the 
last war. 





Chaplains Pick 
Official March 


WASHINGTON—“‘Soldiers of God# 
newly adopted official march of th 
Army Chaplain Corps, was intro 
duced for the first time to radio audw 
ences on the Army Hour, Sunday, 
Feb. 13. 

The lyric was written by Pvt. Hy 
Zaret, of New York City, and th 
musio by Ben Machan. Private Zaret 
also collaborated in writing anothe 
official anthem, “Song of the Army 
Nurse Corps,” which was introduced 
Jan. 22. 

Words of the song follow: 
“Faithful to God, we're serving 
On the battlefield today. 
Embracing the cause of Righteous 

ness, 

We're marching on our way. 


Soldiers of God, we serve Him faiths 
fully, ‘ 

And march in His name 

Thru thunder and flame 

Wherever the ‘call’ may be. 

Trusting in God, His strength we 
lean upon, 

As into the fight 

The Legions of Light, 

The Soldiers of God, march on. 

We are there, as the Chaplains o 
the nation, 

Ev’rywhere with our fighting congre 
gation, 

Serving the Lord, 

And serving the cause of humanity, 

Onward we go till victory is won, 

For Justice and Right 

The Legions of Light, 

The Soldiers of God march on!” 


New Treatment Found 
For Athlete’s Foot 





BALTIMORE, Md.—A drug has re_ 
cently been discovered here which 
stops the growth of athlete's foot and 
other fungous infections, acting in 
much the same way as the sulfa 
drugs to inhibit pathogenic bacteria 

Last winter Dr. Edmund L. Keeney, 
of the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
faculty, and Comdr. Edwin N% 
Broyles, USN, began to investigate 
sodium proponiate as a_ treatment 
for ringworm after they found that 
the drug retarded growth of mold in 
bread doughs. 

Producing a solution of sodium 
proponiate powerful enough to pem 
etrate to the nests of infecting funsh 
they tested it on midshipmen at A™ 
napolis, patients at Johns Hopkins 
and soldiers at Fort Benning, Ga 
and found that marked improvement 
was shown, in many cases, in just 4 
week. Besides its use in treatment 
this drug can be used in _ prophy 
lactics. 


Gen. Somervell Accepts 


10,000th Film for Yanks 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Exactly tea 
thousand 16-mm. motion picture Pre 
grams have been presented by the 
| motion picture industry to the Army 
for free showing to servicemen oveF 
seas. 
| At a luwpcheon held here last week, 
Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell accepted 
film number 10,000 from George * 
| Shaeffer, chairman of the War At 
ltivities Committee of the Motio® 
Picture Industry, and also the fir 
110 installments on a second series 
|} of the same size. 

In his speech of acceptance, Get 
eral Somervell said: “I know from 
personal observation what these m@ 
| tion pictures mean to our men. while 
it would be difficult to place a valu® 
on these programs the motion im 
dustry is providing, we do know this 
—the morale of our troops is hié 
The laughter, music and general & 
tertainment which comes out © 
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‘This Is the Enemy 


Doenitz Flops 


As Nazi Sub 


Commander 


WASHINGTON—Although the 
Nazi Transocean agency has quoted 
Admiral Karl Doenitz as saying that 
“he day will come when I shall 
offer Churchill a first-rate submarine 
war,” the fact remains that Doenitz 
~—even on the basis of German claims 
—has made a poor showing in sink- 
ings since replacing Admiral Erich 
Raeder as commander in chief of the 
German Navy -on Jan. 30, 1943, ac- 
cording to OWI. 

Doenitz, who commanded several 
U-boats in the last war, is a sub- 
marine specialist. When he took over 
command of the German Navy, offi- 
cial statements on his appointment 
were inclined to be cautious, but 
they contained implicit Nazi expec- 
tations of great submarine successes. 

An analysis of German communi- 
que, however, has revealed that the 
Nazis have claimed the sinking by 
U-boats of 3,218,843 gross registered 
tons since February, 1943. This fig- 
ure is less than half the 7,051,659) 
GRT claimed by the Nazis for the 
corresponding 11-month period in 
1942. 

Not only have the German High 
Command claims for sinkings by 
U-boats declined sharply but the 
proportionate share of sinkings for 
the submarines in the total claimed 


for all Nazi forces—especially the 
‘air force—has also fallen precipitous- 
ly. In February, 1943, the first 
month of Doenitz’s command, the 
Germans credited U-boats with 95 
per cent of the sinkings for the 
month. By September the share 


claimed for the U-boats had fallen 
to 28 per cent. 

Doenitz’s comparatively poor ship- 
sinking record—eloquent testimony 
to the effectiveness of Allied anti- 
submarine measures in the last year 
—has been reflected in the disap- 
pearance of the once-familiar Nazi 
special communiques heralding sub- 
marine victories. 

Throughout 1942, when sinkings 
reached their highest rate, the high 
command issued special communi- 
ques on U-boat successes at the rate 
of more than one a week. Since May 
5, 1943, however, there have been no 
special communique on submarine 
accomplishments, although there 
have been two claiming Luftwaffe 
successes against Allied shipping. 


Army Makes Film 
On Negro Soldier 


WASHINGTON—“"The Negro Sol- 
dier,’” the latest Army orientation 
movie produced by the Signal Corps, 
will soon be shown to soldiers as a 
stimulus to racial good will. 

Directed by Col. Frank Capra, the 
film traces the. history of Negro 
Americans in this and previous wars. 

In dramatic sequences are shown 
such Negroes as Crispus Attucks, 
hero of the Boston Massacre, Peter 
Salem of Bunker Hill, Prince Whip- 
ple, who crossed the frozen Dela- 
ware in the same boat with Gen- 
eral Washington; Negro troops with 
Jackson at New Orleans, at San 
Juan Hill and in World War I, and 
Robert Brooks, killed Dec. 8, 1941, 
in the Philippines, the first Ameri- 
can soldier of the Armored Force to 
die in this war. 


British Thought on Post 
War Aims in Booklets 


WASHINGTON—That the British 
are giving careful consideration to 
post war conditions is evidenced in 
two new pamphlets recently issued 
by British Information Services in 
America. 

“Winning the Peace,” a pocket 
booklet, gives a series of extracts 
from speeches of outstanding mem- 
bers of the British government on 
the subject its title suggests. The 
items include pronouncements from 
Winston Churchill, Anthony Eden, 
Herbert Morrison, Sir Kingsley Wood 
and others. A preface by Lord Hali- 
fax, British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, suggests that “Ever since 
the first year of war the British 
People and their government have 
had in mind the problems and duties 





which will be laid upon them and 
their allies the moment the firing 
ceases. They have known that the 


day of peace will call them to new 
endeavors.” 

“Britain Looks Ahead,” a_paper- 
bound book of 174 pages, is volume 
Tl of a collection of the official 
British statements on peace aims and 
reconstruction, this one including 
Such statements made between Sep- 
tember, 1942 and September, 1943. 
The book is indexed under both sub- 
jects and speakers, and hence gives 
very easy reference. 

Copies of these publications may 

had from British Information 
ice, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 








THREE MEMBERS of he Army of the United States hold a 
family reunion at the American Red Cross Club in Belfast, 


Northern Ireland. 


Pfc. Laura Loveland, of the Women’s 


Army Corps, is the mother of Pvt. Leslie Loveland, right, 
whom she met in England and accompanied to Northern 
Ireland where they met her’ other son, Sgt. Freeman Love- 


land, left, who had returned from Italy. 
family is from Woodstown, N. J. 


The Loveland 
—Signal Corps Photo. 








York 20. 


Russian Guerillas Carry Out 
Daring Feats Against Germans 


WASHINGTON—A 24-year-old col- 
onel of Russian guerrillas whose bri- 
gade has spent two and one-half 
years inflicting terror and death be- 
hind the Nazi lines in White Rus- 
sia has arrived in Moscow to learn 
for the first time that he had been 
thrice decorated by the Soviet gov- 
ernment, the Russian Tass agency 
said in an English-language dis- 
patch to North America. 

The dispatch said that the young 
officer, Victor Liventsov, had been 
a village school teacher and had or- 
ganized a small detachment of guer- 
rillas when the Nazis invaded his 
land. His followers grew to the size 
of a brigade, the dispatch’said, and, 
with practically no casualties, killed 
several thousand Germans and de- 
stroyed a huge amount of equipment, 
including many tanks, 

Thrice Decorated 

The Tass dispatch, which was rec- 
orded by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, said that Livent- 
sov had transferred his last detach- 


ment of 1,300 men to the regular 
army on Jan. 4 and had come to 
Moscow to find that he had twice 


been decorated with orders of the 
Red Army and had just received the 
Order of the Soviet Union. 

“Their success was assured by 
the suddenness and daring with 
which they executed the most risky 
operations,” the dispatch said of 
Liventsov’s band. 

“Once a scout reported that 11 


Rumor Hath It: 
Marry and Be Saved 


BETHEL, Alaska Missionaries 
working in villages on the Kusko- 
wim River congratulated themselves 
last week on the visible effects of 
their teachings about monogamy: 
Eskimos by the score were asking 
to be married and insisting stub- 
bornly on the double-ring ceremony. 

Maj. Marvin Marston, of the 
Alaska Territorial Guard, turned up 
another reason for the Eskimos’ sud- 
den interest in orthodox matrimony, 





however. -Someone had told them 
that if the Japs landed on the 
Alaskan coast, only those persons 
wearing wedding rings would be 
spared. 

Now that the rumor has been 


spiked, the marriage mill has taken 
a decided slump. 


Crawl Over Infiltration 
Course Despite Blizzard | 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—During 
the height of the blizzard last night 
more than 600 Anti-aircraft Artillery 
Training Center soldiers here 
crawled over an infiltration course 
under machine gun fire. 

Getting a taste of how campaign- 
ing is done in cold climates, the 
troops made their way through the 
heavy snow-covered course which is 
studded with demolition mines that 
exploded unexpectedly. They carried 


rifles on their trek through the 
drifts. 
Officers in charge said the men 


made the course in close to normal 
time and did not appear to mind the 
experience, 





German tanks had arrived in a town. 
The guerrillas had no_ explosives 
on hand at the moment but when 
darkness fell they broke into an 
airdrome and engaged the guards 
while several of them snatched away 
a heavy aviation bomb. 


; Smashed the Tanks 

“On the same night invisible hands 
brought the bomb to town and laid 
it in the midst of the tanks, ignit- 
ing the fuse. The population was 
awakened by a defeatening explosion 
and the Germans found a heap of 
twisted metal in place of new tanks. 

“Next day the authorities an- 
nounced a 100;000-mark reward for 
the guerrilla school-teacher alive. 
This announcement yielded an un- 
expected result. Eight men came 
to the town commandant’s office 
and the youngest of them an- 
nounced: 

“Give me the 100,000 marks. I 
am the commander of the guerrillas, 
Victor Liventsov.’ 

“Before the Germans could re- 
cover from surprise, they fell, hit 
by guerrilla bullets. The guerrillas 
and their commander then shot up 
the commandant’s office and disap- 
peared, leaving no trace. 

“Victor’s last operation took place 
on New Year’s Eve. He learned 
that at midnight a German train 
was to pass from Minsk to the front 
line. Fearing a raid, the Germans 
had a strong patrol stationed along 
the railway line. There was no time 
available to plant a mine under the 
track. Three guerrillas lay down 
near the embankment and when the 
train approached they instantly 
placed three mines on the rails. 
The locomotive jumped the rails and 
turned over.” 
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Twelve ‘Die’ in Booby Trap 


Demonstration at Crowder 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Explo- 
sive dramatizations of the perils of 
booby traps and anti-personnel mines, 
given last week by the Troop Train- 
ing Branch of Central Signal Corps 
School, vividly impressed many hun- 
dreds of soldiers that the principal 
protection against traps and mines is 
eternal vigilance. 

In rapid-action presentations, the 
mechanisms of traps and mines were 
explained, and then 4 12-man squad 
was “killed” in turn by doing “the 
natural thing” and setting off booby 
traps left by a retreating army. 

Maj. Morris E. Galusha is director 
of the Troop Training Branch. The 
shows continued the Branch’s series 
of dramatic training demonstrations 
in which simple, colorful narration 
over a public-address system, play- 
acting by soldiers with the mate- 
rials involved, and careful explana- 
tions of the principles and weapons 
shown are combined. 

Carelessness Costs Life 

After the explanation, a 12-man 
squad bent on repairing on a non- 
functioning field telephone line en- 
tered the area. 

As the soldiers watched, one squad 
member was “killed” by a tine at- 
tached to the line which he had 
picked up and was running in care- 
less fashion, instead of walking alert- 
ly beside it, looking for a break. A 
second man died when curiosity im- 
pelled him to turn over a dead “Ger- 
man” soldier. Then—perfect example 
of how the enemy traps “boobies”— 
a third soldier, sure there were no 
more mines on the line, continued to 
run it in careless manner, and was 
blown to eternity. 

A trap which had been used by 
the Germans in North Africa next 
was shown. The squad saw an aban- 
doned enemy rifle on the ground. 
Wary now of traps, a soldier very 
carefully attached a linen cord to 
the rifie trigger and went 50 yards 
away toward a convenient shell hole. 
The squad members retired and flat- 
tened themselves on the ground, 
The soldier entered the shell crater, 
preparing to jerk the cord, and was 
killed by s booby trap placed inside 
the hole in anticipation that he 
would do just what he had done. 

Phone Is Trap 

Next a squad member perished 
when he lifted the receiver of a 
mine-rigged field telephone, and the 
next victim set off a trap when he 
started to climb a telephone pole 
and his foot hit a pressure release 
at the foot of the pole. 

The demoralized squad then gath- 
ere around a two-room farm house 
on the demonstration “set.” The 
squad leader entered the house to 


Six WACs Raised to 
Lieutenant Colonels 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Six WAC 
officers have recently received the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. Before 
these promotions were made, only 
one WAC, Betty Bendel, of the Air 
Corps, held this rank. 

The six new lieutenant colonels 
are: Westray B. B. Boyce, staff di- 
rector of the WACs in North Africa; 
Florence T. Newsome, of the War 
Department General Staff; Jessie P. 
Rice, assistant director of the WAC; 
Emily C. Davis, staff director of 
AGF; Mary-Agnes Brown, executive 
officer for Colonel Hobby, and Eliza- 
beth Strayhorn, assistant comman- 





dant of the WAC training center at 
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JOE LOUIS here 
is doing his bit 
for victory, fulfill- 
ing an Army con- 


tract. His name 
isn't really Joe 
Louis Second 
Army troops on 
maneuvers in 
Tennessee just 
call him that. For 
a small consider- 
ation, Joe takes 
on the job of 
shining up GI 
brogans. 
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explore it, and was killed in a back 
room. The assistant squad leader 
died when he pulled a chair inside 
the house to get a tempting bottle 
left on the table by the cnemy. 

The ninth casualty came when a 
soldier started to use an abandoned 
German latrine. Next, up popped a 
rattle snake. A squad member 
grabbed a board from a wood pile 
in order to club the snake, and the 
wood pile was ignited by an incen- 
diary device. Frantically trying to 
put out the flame, the soldier rushed 
to an adjacent well and was ex- 
ploded into history by a trap at- 
tached to the wall lid, 

Frightened, the remaining two 
soldiers sought escape. Having no idea 
where they were, they were franti- 
cally happy when they found a road 
Sign. 

Safeties Described 

One stepped up to wipe off mud 
that obscured the sign, and his foot 
set off a pressure detonator which 
exploded the final two men into 
“Sorry to inform you” telegrams. 

The seldier spectators were told 
how besides being vigilant, they 
should mark mines and traps when 
they detected them, and should ex- 
plode them if possible or eliminate 
them through using hand grenades. 
Also “safetying” such devices was 
described. 





Braves Jap Fire 


To Retrieve Gun 


WASHINGTON—The Silver Star 
has been. awarded S/Sgt. Robert E. 
Hickey, East Hartford, Conn., In- 
fantryman who fought his way 
through Jap gunfire on New Georgia 
to retrieve a machine gun which 
he had abandoned in order to carry 
a wounded companion to safety, the 
War Department announced this 
week. 

Sergeant Hickey and a companion 
were manning a front-line machine 
gun at the height of an enemy at- 
tack. The companion was hit, and 
Sergeant Hickey, unable to stop the 
bleeding, removed him to a medical 
aid station at the rear. Meanwhile, 
Japanese fire from a commanding 
hill had become so heavy that Ser- 
geant Hickey’s battalion was ordered 
to withdraw until the strong point 
could be dealt with. 

Determined to recover his machine 
gun, Sergeant Hickey crawled be- 
yond the newly consolidated Ameri- 
can line, defying a storm of steel, 
Seized the weapon and returned with 
it to a position of safety. 


‘Police Boy’ Gets 
Jap—Shaves 


WASHINGTON 
his beard. 

To the American Army troops serv- 
ing on Bougainville Island, as well as 
to Sanai, that is a source of tremen- 
dous satisfaction, the War Depart- 
ment related this week. 

Sanai left his native New Guinea 
many months ago after witnessing 
the maltreatment of his people by 
the invading Japanese, and volun- 
teered to serve with Allied troops 
as “police boy.” He was accepted, 
and vowed not to shave again from 
that day until he had killed a Jap. 

Sanai shaved his flowing ebony 
beard the other day after a dozen 
Nips fell into an ambush set by a re- 
connaissance patrol] he had joined in 
a venture 32 miles into enemy terri- 
tory. He smiled, too—grimly. 


Twice as Much This 


War for Same Price 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.— The 
Army equips its soldiers with twice 
as many items of clothing and per- 
sonnel equipment as it did in World 
War I, but it spends no more per 
man. 

According to figures published In 
1918 by “Trench and Camp,” a post 
newspaper unearthed here, 23 items 
of clothing were issued to each GI 
and they cost slightiy more than 
$100. Today 57 items are issued to 
the soldier going across at the cost 
of $105.35. 

Typical is the cost of shoes. The 
taxpayer paid $10.20 in 1918 to pro- 
vide a soldier with two pairs. Today 
the price is $7.90. 


$1700 Job! 


WASHINGTON—Here’s one for 
Bob Ripley, you buck privates. Ac- 
cording to the OWI you earn $1700 
a year. 

How do they get that way? Like 
this: Cash, at $50 per month, $600; 
food, at $1.50 per day, $574.50; bar- 
racks shelter, $120; equipment and 
replacement, $170; medical and 
dental] care, $100; savings on insur- 





Sanai has shaved 





ance, $63.40; savings on cigarettes, 
$10.95; savings on laundry, $32.50; 
savings on postage and barber, 


$28.65. 
Total—$1700, 
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Machine Records Branch 


Gives Quick Information 


WASHINGTON—Within 24 hours 
after the President had ordered the 
Army to take over the railroads a 
few weeks ago the War Department 
had a list of the name, location and 
assignment of every Army officer 
who had been a railroad man in civil 
life. 

This is typical of the way in which 
information can be furnished by the 
Machine Records Branch of the 
Adjutant General's department. 
Largely developed since the war 
began, and now staffed with 4,000 
officers and EM and 780 civilians, 
the Branch has mechanized Army 
records to keep pace with the de- 
mands of modern war. 

Here are some examples of the 
jobs the Branch does, or has done: 

Once a month it produces a mas- 
ter-compilation, accurate to the man, 
of the strength of the entire Army, 





Excess Supplies 
Redistributed 


BALTIMORE, Md.—All - posts, 
camps, and stations within the Third 
Service Command have embarked 
on an extensive “redistribution pro- 
gram” designed to make the fullest 
possible use of excess obsolete and 
non-standard military supplies and 
equipment, it was announced this 
week by Maj.-Gen. Philip Hayes, 
Commanding General. 

Under Maj. W. S. Whitehead, Di- 
rector of the Salvage and Redistri- 
bution Division, stations in the com- 
mand are compiling a list of all such 
property and these lists will be cir- 
culated to other stations as well as 


to headquarters of other service 
commands in the country. 
“Here is an example,” Major 


Whitehead said. “Following publica- 
tion of a list, one Maryland station 
requisitioned eighty-five different 
articles of equipment and supplies. 
Every article which was requisition- 
ed was to have been purchased on 
the open market. These eighty-five 
articles were shipped from stations 
having a surplus to the station hav- 
ing a dire need for them. 


Cam pbell Outf it 


Claims Record 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—A pon- 
toon bridge building mark, believed 
by officers here to be record for the 
whole Army Engineers, was set by 
the 220th Armored Engineers of the 
20th Armored Division when it 
spanned 585 feet of the Cumberland 
River in two hours and 15 minutes. 

According to Lt, Col. C. A. Kalt- 
ner, the new mark was established 
by Company C, topping a _ record 
set two days earlier of two hours 
and 30 minutes by Company B. 

Company C overcame several ob- 
stacles in its record-breaking feat, 
including a strong river current, 
One of its boats was disabled when 
a rope became entangled in its pro- 
peller. 








Plane Shepherds 


Eafantry to Safety 


WASHINGTON—How a Field Ar- 
tillery liaison plane located an iso- 
lated American Infantry regiment on 
an Italian mountainside and shep- 
herded it until the unit regained 
contact with larger forces miles 
away was recounted this week in a 
report to the War Department by 
Lt. Col. Joe C. Lambert, Armored 
Command, of Texarkana, Tex. 

Colonel Lambert, who has returned 
to the United States after nearly 
two months as a front-line Army 
Ground Forces observer, cited the 
incident in emphasizing the host of 


uses to which the tiny planes~ 
known at the front as “grasshop- 

p 
pers”—have been put. 


The regiment in- question lost con- 
tact with main American forces near 
Isernia, Italy, he said, after penetrat- 
ing enemy-held territory. The liaison 
Diane had to fly through ‘he hostile 
area in its search for the stranded 
forces. “Despite that,” Colonel Lam- 
bert said, “communications with the 
regiment were regained,” and it even- 
tually made its way back to friendly 


territory, with the plane marking | 
the way. 
Colonel Lambert has returned to 


duty at Camp Chaffee, Ark. 





Picture Puzzle Answers 


(See Column 1.) 

1. They are too bunched. A well-placed 
mortar shell would get them all. 

2. The men have taken cover badl 
and are not lying prone, as they should 
in such terrain. 

3. The scout should be showing the 
squad leader and the other scout the 
oy ue et. and 

nt them out. 
ther leader. doesn't 


3q 
know his busin ous vad 44 bad! 
trained. They Shon, de a close 
to the scout ‘ey “but several 
still 


yards to the in formation, 


j ing 


from divisions in action down to 
high school ROTC units. 

At 5 p.m. one Thursday the Branch 
received a rush request from Gen. 
George C. Marshall's office for a 
comparative statement of the length 
of service of the soldier 


in conti- | 





nental United States as against the | 


soldier abroad. 
day the Branch had run nine million 
cards through 
gave a definite answer that the aver- 
age man abroad has been in service 
the longest. 


The Branch’s equipment includes 
four* punched cards for each enlisted 
man in the Army, six for each of- 
ficer. The punched holes furnish a 
code to provide various items of in- 
formation. There are 27 of these for 
an enlisted man, ranging from his 
name, serial number, place of birth, 
education, civilian occupation, mili- 
tary occupation, stations, and finally, 
the cause of his departure from the 
service if he is out. For officers it 
has 29 items. 

In addition to the set of cards in 
Washington duplicate sets follow the 
soldier wherever he goes. From 
these field units keep commanding 
officers informed of the strength and 
composition of their 
hurry-up jobs as location special sets. 

The machines, leased by Interna- 
tional Business Machines. sort 400 
cards a minute, tabulate 150 a min- 
ute and interpret 600 per minute. 
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HEADQUARTERS, AGF Civilian 
employees at Army Ground Forces 
installation will be encouraged to 
submit suggestions to the War De- 
partment Suggestion Program under 
Lieutenant General Lesley J. McNair, 
commanding general of the Army 
Ground Forces. Employees who have 
suggestions for the improvement of 
current procedure in the War De- 
partment have been urged to submit 


seaitigge RO ae 


the suggestions to their local sug- 
gestion committees. 
Promotion of Lieuteant Colonel 


Emily C. Davis, WAC, from the rank 
of major was announced this week 
at Headquarters. Five officers were 
promoted from the rank of captain 
to major. They are Major George B. 
Carmack, Cav.; Major William K. 
Hafer, Inf.; Major William C. Hamil- 
ton, AGD; Major Charles E. Kinsey, 
FA and Major Louie A, McGraw, 
Signal Corps. 

Assignment of First Lieutenant Al- 
bert E. Smith, FA, to the G-1 Section 
and Warrant Officer (junior grade) 
Claude S. Cravens, Jr., EMB, to the 
Ground Requirements Sections, were 





announced at Headquarters this 
week. 
AIRBORNE COMMAND — An- 


nouncement was made .this week of 
the appointment of Colonel Josiah T. 
Dalbey as commanding officer of the 
Airborne Command at Camp Mackall, 
North Carolina, succeeding Brigadier 
General Leo Donovan. Colonel Dal- 
bey was formerly assigned to the 
G-3 Section at ‘Headquarters, Army 
Ground Forces, as Assistant to the 
Assistant Chief of Staff. 

Long associated with the devélop- 
ment of airborne training and tactics, 
Colonel Dalbey has been Chief of 
Staff of the Airborne Command. His 
association with airborne activities, 





however, dates back to 1940 when on 
duty with the Operations and Train- 
Division, G-3, War Department 


| General Staff, in Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 





He supervised the original parachute 
training program and remained in 
constant touch with the airborne pro- 
ject through its early days and up to 
its present prominence as one of 
the Army Ground Forces’ newest 
striking elements, consisting of fully 
equipped parachute and glider-borne 
infantry. artillery, engineers, signal 
and medical troops. 

Colonel Dalbey is a native of Ala- 
bama and served with the Louisiana 
National Guard during the Mexican 
Border campaign in 1916. He was 
commissioned from West Point as a 
second lieutenant in 1918. Upon grad- 
uation he was ordered to overseas 
duty in France, and later saw for- 
eign service with the 31st Infantry 
in the Philippines and the 15th In- 
fantry in Tientsin, China. In addi- 





Slocum WACs Drop Athene 


FORT CLOCUM, N. Y.—The 
complete WAC Detachment here has 
swapped the standard emblem Pallas 
Athene for the Transportation Corps 
insignia. Since all of their assign- 
ments fall within the functions of 
the Transportation Corps, a conver- 
sion was decreed by the Command- 
ing General, Homer M. Groninger, of 
the New York Port of Embarkation. 
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CREWCHIEF Sot. Bill Bertram of Indianapolis registers his 
appreciation of a hot dog during a barbecue for the Trans- 
port Section of the 14th Air Force. 
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tion to his general service, Colonel 
Dalbey is a graduate of the Infantry 
School and the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. He received his ap- 
pointment to full colonel on August 
10, 1942, 


HEADQUARTERS, ANTIAIR- 
CRAFT COMMAND—This week Ma- 
jor General Joseph A. Green, com- 
manding general of the Antiair- 
craft Command at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and Brigadier General Clar- 
ence H. Schabacker, GSC, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3, Antiaircraft Com- 
mand, visited antiaircraft artillery 
units assigned to the Fourth Army 
in the Louisiana maneuver area. 
Prior to their return to headquar- 
ters, General Green and General 
Schabacker made a visit of inspection 
at the Antiaircraft Artillery Train- 
ing Center at Camp Hulen, Texas. 

Brigadier General W. W. Irvine, 
AUS, who has been assigned as com- 
manding general of the Antiaircraft 
Artillery Replacement Training Cen- 
ter at Fort Eustis, Virginia, has as- 
sumed command there. Prior to this 
assignment General Irvine served as 
AAA Regional Commander, Norfolk 
Region, Eastern Defense Command, 
and commanded an AAA brigade as- 
signed to the Second Army. 

Lieutenant Colonel Montgomery B. 
Raymond, GSC, has been appointed 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, replac- 
ing Colonel Charles N. Branham, who 
is attending an advanced course at 
the Antiaircraft Artillery School, 
Camp Davis, North Carolina. Prior 
to assignment at Headquarters, Anti- 
aircraft Command, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Raymond commanded the Officer 
Candidate Section, Antiaircraft Artil- 
lery School, a post to which he was 
assigned upon his recent return from 
overseas. 


Having reported for duty from the 


Adjutant General’s School, Fort 
Washington, Maryland, Captain 
Rosalyn J. Kaiser, WAC, has been 


assigned to duty in 
at Headquarters, 
mand, 


the G-4 Section 
Antiaircraft Com- 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 


SCHOOL—Among the recent visitors 
to the Antiaircraft Artillery School 
at Camp Davis North Carolina 
to confer with Brigadier General 
Bryan L. Milburn, the commandant, 
were Colonel J. S. Muirhead and 
Major R. G. A. Steele, British Army 
Staff, Washington, D. C., and Lieu- 
teant Colonel Dana P. McGowan, 
Lieutenant Colonel Russell M. King 
and Lieutenant Colonel Alfred P. 
Thom, all of Headquarters, Army 


Ground Forces. 

Captain John C. Parker has been 
appointed as Assistant Secretary, 
Antiaircraft Artillery School, and 
Captain Edward R. Massie, Jr., has 
been named as Orientation Officer for 
the school. 


CAVALRY SCHOOL—Captain A\l- 
vin T. Netterblad, Jr., commanding 
officer of a cavalry reconnaissance 
troop with the 3rd Infantry Division 
in the Sicilian campaign and in Italy, 
has joined the staff and faculty of 





the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, as an instructor on the tac- 


—AAF Training Command Photo 
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Straight from Headquarters in Washington 
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tics department reconnaissance com- 
mittee, 

Captain Netterblad’s troop had the 
amazing record of spending 59 days 
in some of the severest combats in 
Italy and for weeks before that in 
Sicily with not one of its men killed, 
He was awarded the Legion of Merit 
“for exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct in the performance of outstand- 
ing service.” The citation read in 
part: “By his example, he inspired 
the officers and men of his troop to 
feats of daring and bravery which 
at times bordered upon recklessness, 
but which were executed with such 
skill and tactical proficiency that his 
casualties were amazingly light.” 
Lieuteant David C. Waybur, who re- 
ceived the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for his feat of knocking out 
an enemy tank while wounded and 
armed only with a sub-machine gun, 
was an officer in his troop. 

Other new staff and faculty mem- 
bers at the Cavalry School include 
Captain Richard Alexander and Cap- 
tain Thomas L. Woodworth, both of 
the motors department; First Lieu- 
teant Wilmer E. Harper of the tac- 
tics department and Second Lieuten- 
ant Rival W. Collins of the student 
officer detachment. 





Army Methods 
May Speed Up- 
College Work 


WASHINGTON—The country’s 
universities and colleges will have 
many permanent improvements in 
education after the war, according 
to qualified observers, who point out 
that war’s impact has resulted in a 
number of educational innovations. 

A number of institutions have 
already adopted Army curricula for 
civilian students, including Prince. 
ton, Yale, Wisconsin and City Col. 
lege of New York. The former hag 
adopted the basic engineering cur- 
ricula, while the latter three have 
adopted the “area and language” 
courses. 

The Navy's program figures in the 
picture, too, altho’ the Army’s—twice 
as large—has attracted more atten- 
tion, partly because its training is 
telescoped into shorter intervals and 
requires more radical departures. 

Some considerations educators are 
weighing as a result of Army inno- 
vations include: 

Practical Study 

1. Intensification of work. The 
Army requires 59 hours weekly of 
supervised work, 48 classroom and 
study, and 11 military and physical 
training. The Army’s school year 
includes four 12-week terms, com- 
pared with the normal college sched- 
ule of two or three terms running 
32 to 36 weeks. This suggests the 
possibility of acquiring a college 
education in three years. 

2. Practical instead of classical ap- 
proach to foreign languages. The 
traditional college approach to for- 


eign languages is from the stand- 
point of studying literature. The 
Army’s is from the standpoint of 
transacting daily business. The 
studies are called “area and lan- 
guage” courses in which grammar 


is subordinated to practical facts. 

3. Reintroduction of geography at 
college level. American educators ore 
dinarily consider geography a gram- 
mar-school subject. The Army makes 
it a basic college requirement, and 
integrates it with history, economics, 
sociology and language. 

Attrition is Higher 

4. The colleges have learned things 
from the Army about democratic se- 
lection of students. To be eligible for 
ASTP, a soldier must have scored 
115 or better in his Army general 
classification test. 

Attrition is somewhat higher in 
the ASTP, partly because of rigid 
requirements—the students can not 
shop around for easy courses as in 
college—and partly because of the 
fast pace. 

Army experience suggests that a 
faster peacetime college pace would 
eliminate riff-raff. Quality of the 
student body also would be im- 
proved, it appears, if admission were 
based purely on ability. There would 
be danger, however, that the faster 
peacetime pace might’ eliminate 
competent students who work their 
way through. school. 

5. Simplification of objectives, The 
Army, with definite objectives, hag 
streamlined its courses to obtain ex- 
traordinary efficiency. 
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Wrong with This? 








2. 


The weather is improving in Italy, but good weather or not, 
the advance patrols are out. Here is one whose scout has just 


been fired on, he is showing the squad leader the! location of ++ 
the enemy. Can you find the ' 


are in column 5, 


47 
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‘Texas Tech Red Raiders. 





SPORTS 





HARDING FIELD, La.—Starting 
off with a sweet 50-48 revenge vic- 
tory over the L. S. U. Tigers, the 
Harding Field Flyers flew high, wide 
and handsome in beating Van Dorn 
Headquarters, 41-23, and Alexandria 
Air Base, 47-32, to make their sea- 
yon record ten wins and one loss. 


CAMP COOKE, Calif—Camp 
Cooke officers have found a new 
sport on Santa Rosa Island. As 
demonstrated by Maj. B. E. Ander- 
son, the hunter, mounted on a 
horse, pursues a wild pig, Leaping 
from the horse, the hunter pig- 
dogs the porker. Major Anderson 
refuses to admit either the loss 
of epidermis or dignity in the 


process. 


FORT SILL, Okla.—With Ug Rob- 
erts, former Oklahoma U. star, pac- 
Ing the attack, the Reception Center 
of the Enlisted Men’s League de- 
feated the 6th Regiment, top officer 
team, by a rather disrespectful 47-22 
gore in a benefit game. In fact, 
Roberts showed no respect for rank 
by scoring 23 points on his own. 


SIOUX FALLS, 8S. Dak.—The 
pace-setting 803rd hoopsters estab- 
lished a Post cage scoring record 
by hitting the netting for 79 pointe 
while holding the Aircraft Radio 
Equipment Branch to 18 points. 
Pfc, Cass Mokeski paced the hit 
parade with 24 counters. 


AMARILLO FIELD, Tex.—The 
Amarillo Field Bombers laid an un- 
defeated record on the line when it 
agreed to a benefit game with the 
The Raid- 
ers have knocked over T. C. U. twice 
this season. 


GULFPORT FIELD, Miss.—With 
a nine won, one lost record, Gulf- 
port Field won the crown in the 
first half of the Gulf Coast cage 
race, Keesler Field Commandos, 
7-8, were second, and the Keesler 
Field Officers, 6-4, and Gulfport 
Seabees, 6-4, were tied for third, 
USS Dover, 2-8, was fifth and Gulf- 
port Coast Guard, 0-10, were sixth. 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Lt. Col. W. 
Wallace Wade, famed grid mentor, 
has resumed command of the 272rd 
Field Artillery Battalion after re- 
covering from a broken ankle. 


MIAMI BEACH, Fila.—Cadet 
William M, “Bill” Bell, former all- 
American ‘tackle of the 1931 Ohio 
State University eleven, ig now 
attending OC School here. 


CAMP LEE, Va.—Old Luke Ap- 
pling, now Private Appling, advo- 
tates the use of four umpires. He 
isn't reflecting on the two men now 
working a game, “but they can’t 
always see the plays right. Four 
men would insure a much higher 
percentage of accuracy.” 

CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, 

—~They’ve found another use 
for a boxer. T/5 Carl Cathey re- 
cently held the back end of a jeep 
in the air while a tire was being 
changed. A punctured ear drum 
has kept the physical culture ex- 
Pert on limited service, 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Allowed 
to compete after the tournament was 
Under way, Chuck Michaels managed 
to win a berth on the Golden Gloves 
team by slugging out a hairline de- 
Cision over Veldon Johnson. The men 
had to fight two fights before a win- 
her was decided. 





SCOTT FIELD, Il.—Interna- 
tional sports competition is becom- 
ing common at Scott Field. Latest 
attraction was a soccer game ar- 
ranged between French Air Force 
Students and AAFTSS students. 





BAINBRIDGE FIELD, Ga.—A new 
cord for the 300-yard shuttle race 
has been set by ex-Columbia track 
lar, Cadet James V. O'Connor, He 
‘mped the distance in 22.4. 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—Li’l 
er of the movies is living up 





‘to his comic strip reputation, Pvt, 


Granville Scofield, who played the 

Movie role, has the WACs swoon- 
Oovertin... as he combines his 
Y Of Shalkespearean acting 

nd fisticuns to defend his heavy- 
nt boxing championship. 





HOLDERS of a 


mateur boxing titles before entering the Army 
are these Scott Field mitt tossers. 





Left to right, front row: 


Pfc. Joseph Masiello, winner of Diamond Belt Championship 
of New York City in 1939; Pfc. Don Cormichael, Nebraska 
Golden Gloves flyweight champ of 1940; middle row, Pfc. 
Michael V. Catalano, winner in the Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation tourney of 1937; Pvt. Joe Benna, Terre Haute, Ind., 
Golden Gloves champ; back row, Pfc. John D. Stoval, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., winner of the Oklahoma 1942 AAU; and Pfc. Wil- 


liam Nichols, 
Gloves champion in 1941. 


White Fish, Mont., 


San Francisco Golden 





Landis Says 


Baseball 


Asks For No Favors 


Connie Mack Jokes About Old- 


Timers Returning to the Game 


WASHINGTON—Club owners in 
professional baseball are not asking 
for preferential draft treatment of 
their players during the war accord- 
ing to Judge Kenesaw Mountain Lan- 
dis. 

Judge Landis made the announce- 
ment following an exchange of let- 
ters between Stephen Early and J. 
G. Taylor Spink, publisher of Sport- 
ing News. 

Spink had sought an expression 
from the White House on the game’s 
future during the war. He stated that 
he desired the information for his 
own information, but Judge Landis 
frowned on Spink’s actions. ~ 

Speaks for Himself 

“Mr. Spink is not a member of the 
baseball organization and does not 
speak for anyone but himself,” Lan- 
dis said, in his statement. “Nobody 
authorized to speak for professional 
baseball has requested preferential 
treatment for any player. Most em- 
phatically, no such request will be 
made while we are engaged in this 
war.” 

Many people interested in the 
game were pleased that Mr. Spink 
brought the subject out in the open. 
No one wishes deferments for base- 
ball players but wanted to have the 
matter cleared before the season 
opened. 

Judge Landis indicated that he felt 
the two major leagues would con- 
tinue to play through the 1944 sea- 
son by making dates with five Army 
sergeants for the 44 World Series. 

“Sixth Sense” 

The six staff sergeants, Rodney N. 
Lewis, Philip H. Candiloro, James C. 
Putman, Eis] G. McFillen and Steve 
N. Nester, APO, New York, wrote 
Landis that a “sixth sense” told them 
they would be home for the fall clas- 
sic. 

The Judge took his pen in hand and 
wrote them: “More power to your 
sixth sense. You have a date with me 
at the 1944 World Series. Contact me 
in time. We'll see the ball games to- 
gether.” 

While Judge Landis writes about 
the World Series the club owners are 
impatiently wondering whether they 
will have enough ball players pres- 
ent to start the season in April. A 
few are having contract trouble, oth- 
ers are bothered with “greetings from 
the President.” 

Real Pennant Chases 

All-in-all most clubs expect to have 
a real race to the wire this year even 
if the calibre of ball player is below 
normal. Connie Mack has predicted a 
five-team race for the pennant in the 
American League and National 
League owners are looking for one 
of the best scrambles in years. 

The only place the owners aren't 
worried is in the box office. Civilians 
seeking “escape” entertainment are 
already looking forward to the grape- 
fruit league and the first robin. 

D8spite the many cracks about ofd- 
timers returning to the game this 
season, Connie Mack and others agree 
that it will be largely a game for 
4-Fers, discharged veterans and 
youngsters. 

“We Don’t Need Them” 

“We don’t need them (the old- 
timers); we don’t want them; I doubt 
if any one of them wants to come 
back, and they can’t play anymore 
anyway,” affirms the Athletics’ 81- 
year-old manager, “I'd rather keep 





the game going with 15-year-olds. 

“In the first place, we are going to 
have enough 4-F's to carry us through, 
besides the men who aren’t called 
and youngsters who haven’t gone 
into service. 

“It’s a joke to talk about such men 
as Ty Cobb, Tris Speaker, Eddie Col- 
lins, Babe Ruth, Walter Johnson and 
Al Simmons making comebacks.” 

Mack said he saw some old-timers 
play in a bond-selling game in New 
York last year ,. “and I pitied them. 
Great outfielders like Speaker—one 
of the finest fly catchers of all time— 
looked pitiable. I was afraid he 
would get hit on the head.” 


o e e 
Kissin’ Rules 

ALGIERS—The Army has a time 
and a place for everything and 
WACs housed in a girls’ school in 
Algiers have been told where to do 
their goodnight kissing. 

Col. Oveta Culp Hobby and 
Maj. Westray Battle Boyce, the 
WAC staff director in this theatre, 
were driving past the school re- 
cently and Colonel Hobby saw a 
couple in a long embrace behind a 
tree. In a day or so, Capt. Hannah 
J. Ashby, of Norman, Okla., the 
company commander, held a com- 
pany meeting at which the girls 
were told: “If you want to kiss 
your boy friend good-night, it’s 
okay; but bring them inside.” 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot Recre- 
ation Association is enlarging its 
war workers’ athletic program for 
the coming spring. 
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Army and Greensboro Boast 


Undefeated Court Records 


WASHINGTON — As the basket- 
ball season enters the home stretch 
only two major teams, Army and 
Greensboro, N. C., BTC No. 10, 
boast undefeated records. Army has 
compiled a 10-game winning streak 
while Greensboro has hurdled the 
No. 13 in their winning drive. 

Both teams benefited by the dou- 
ble shellacking Ohio State handed 
Iowa over the week-end. Previously 
undefeated Miami of Ohio also fell 
before Canisius. 


Other teams sharing the spotlight 
with Army and Greensboro were 
Great Lakes and Olathe Naval Clip- 
pers, both with 19-game win streaks, 
Floyd Bennett with 12 straight and 
Camp Cooke with 21 straight wins. 

Week of Upsets 

Naturally the last week had its 
upsets. Illinois defeated DePaul, 
Doane toppled the Iowa Seahawks 
and Gettysburg took Albright. 

Although Army leads in the East, 
Dartmouth, Penn and Canisius are 
playing excellent ball with Muhlen- 
burg and St. John’s not far behind. 

Purdue leads in the Big Ten, de- 
spite a loss to Ohio State. North- 
western took over second place, al- 
though beaten by Camp Grant's 
great ball club. Great Lakes with a 
26-2 record is rated as tops in that 
neighborhood. 


African W ACs Toss 
Girls’ Basketball 
Rules Out Window 


ALGIERS—Hundreds of GIs came 
to laugh but stayed to cheer as two 
WAC basketball teams tossed the 
old Pink Cheek rules out the win- 
dow and staged a slam-bang game 
under the more rugged five-women 
team collegiate rules. 

coe for the tongue- 
in-cheek soldiers to wake up to the 
fact that they were watching real 
basketball, not a hopped-up version 
of tiddly-winks. By the time the final 
whistle blew the tongues were out 
of cheeks as the cheers made the 





old converted warehouse a bedlam 
of noise. 
The fatigue-clad Town Housers 


beat the blue-slacked Jabberwockies, 
19 to 16, despite the desperate ef- 
forts of Pvt. Mary Hayes, whose final 
minute shot curled around the home- 
made rim and then tumbled out. 

Both teams scored eight field goals 
but the Jabberwockies had the edge 
in charity tosses, 

Who Won? 

CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—The 
McGarry boys, Robert and Harry, 
are identical in everything but 
their first names, and the twins 
cause plenty of confusion and mer- 
riment for their officers and bud- 
dies in Battery A, 137th AAA Gun 
Battalion, here. 

Outstanding accomplishment of 
this fun-loving pair who are from 
Long Island, N. Y., was a record 
they set for a schoolboy cross- 
country race. Bob started and set 
such a pace that outdistanced all 
rivals by the time the halfway 
mark was reached. It was easy 
for Harry to take over and con- 
tinue at top speed. 

After officials and competitors 
congratulated Bob on his record 





time, the twins exposed their hoax. 





California leads in the southern 
half of the Pacific Coast and Wash- 
ington in the northern half. Either 
of these teams would have trouble 
getting by Gonzago, 20-1, or Camp 
Cooke. 

Rice and Arkansas are staging a 
ding-dong battle for Southwest Con- 
ference honors. They both have 9-1 
records—with the losses coming in a 
split of a two-game series. 

Towa State rules the roost in the 
Big Six. Second-place Oklahoma and 
tough Oklahoma Aggies played an 
independent game during the week 
for the state championship. 

Utah, although recognized as 
Rocky Mountain champions, can’t get 
by the service teams, Fort Warren 
took the Utes in one game and Salt 
Lake City Air Base walloped. them 
in another. 

Service Teams Jinx 

Kentucky leads the Southeastern 
Conference with Georgia Tech and 
Tulane in hot pursuit. North Caro- 
lina and Duke will play for an empty 
championship in the Southern Con- 
ference. Neither team has had any 
luck with service fives. 

Around Chicago the service fives 
are preparing for tne Windy City 
classic. Among the excellent service 
team entries are Mitchell Field, 
Camp Campbell, Camp Grant and 
Camp Ellis. The Camp Campbell 
Tankers have lost but one game in 
15 contests. 
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everywhere can get 


@ So that our soldiers, sailors, and marines 


cool smoking and slow burning, the way they 
like ’em—Camels are packed to go round the 
world, to seal in that famous Camel flavor and 
mildness anywhere. The Camel pack keeps 
your Camels fresh, too—preserving for you 
the full flavor of Camel’s costlier tobaccos. 


their Camels fresh— 


FIRST 1 THE SERVICE 


CAME: 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
the favorite cigarette is Camel. (Based on actual sales records.) 
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Japs And Germans 


Torture Prisoners 


Americans Share Food, and Give 
Medicine to Enemy Captives 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The year 
is 1929; the scene, a conference hall 
near Switzerland’s Lake Geneva. In- 
side the hall are gathered represen- 
tatives from all the major nations 
to sign the agreement that, if war 
should come, each country will treat 
captives from enemy ranks with de- 
cency. 

They agree to feed the prisoners 
enough, to allow them to receive 
packages, to correspond with their 
families, to treat them as noncom- 
batants--plainly but humanely, This 
treaty, cast aside in days of infamy 
is known as the Geneva Convention 

Ten Years Go By 

The year is 1939. Germany’s pan- 
zers have rolled into Poland, crushed 
the Polish Army, and are ready tc 
about-face and roll over France and 
most of continental Europe. 

Germany’s treatment of her own 
political prisoners, clergymen, and 
Jews has been so cruel that prison- 
ers of war don’t expect much leni- 
ency and they don’t get it. 

In May, 600 noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the Dutch Army are in- 
terred in Czechslovakia. The Nazis 
abide by the word of the Geneva 
Convention—there are no beatings, 
no tortures—they used vitamin star- 
vation, 

Each man is given half a pound 
of bread per day, a pint of water, 
a couple drops of vinegar, and a 
slice of sweet pickle, the latter 
planned to stimulate his appetite and 
increase the agony of the tiny ra- 
tion. 

Within a few weeks every green 
leaf on the two trees in the camp en- 
closure had been eaten off and, in a 
little while longer, all the bark. 
When this was gone, the prisoners 
stuck their heads under the barbed- 
wire fence and ate grass. It took 
only a few days to gnaw down to its 
roots all the grass within reach. 

Pellagra, beriberi, and other mal- 
adies soon appeared. ‘The prisoners’ 
hair fell out, sores covered their 
bodies but all lived until September, 
when 200 died. A bonus of an extra 
100 grams of bread was given burial 
Squads. “We became like 
beasts,” reports one man who es- 
caped. “We used to fight for the 
chance to get on one of these burial 
parties. I think we were actually 
disappointed if only a few had died 
during the night. 
less opportunity 
crust.” 


to get an extra 


Axis in the Pacific 


The time is December, 1941. Jap 
planes which bombed Pearl Harbor 
are pounding Luzon in the Philip- 
pines, pushing its defenders back to 
Bataan and Corregidor. Some few 
escape in small boats to Australia; 
some 65,000 on Bataan finally sur- 
render to the Japanese in May, 1942. 

“We'd have fought to the death 
then,” said Lt. Col. Wm. Dyess, one 
of the men who escaped from the 
camp into which the Japs herded 
“most of those 65,000 Americans and 
Filipinos, “if we’d known what was 
coming.” 

Col. Dyess’ report to the War De- 
partment has shocked all the Allied 
Nations. One instance shows how 
well the Japanese lived up to the 
Geneva Convention. 

Three American officers, deter- 
mined to escape or die, tried one 
morning to break camp. They were 
caught, stripped, and flogged into 
insensibility as a prelude to punish- 
ment. 

Next, they were fastened so that 
they could not slump forward, A 
2x4 timber was placed nearby. 
Filipinos approached, the Jap guards 
forced them to pick up the timbers 
and strike the three Americans in 
the face. Each time the three re- 
vived slightly from a clubbing, the 
guards laid on with their whips. 

The officers were aetermined not 
Night came and then morn- 
ing, but the floggings continued. On 
the third day a typhoon cleaned 
their wounds, but the Japs opened 
new ones as often as they thought 
they could without killing them. 
The men were thrown into a truck 
when the rain stopped and were 
driven a short distance away from 
the camp. There two were shot and 
one was honored by being personally 
beheaded by a Jap officer. 

Yanks in the Pacific 

The year is 1944 the day, February 
4. An American landing force is 
bearing down upon the Marshall Is- 
lands, every man fighting mad—he’s 
just heard the radioed account of the 
Jap treatment of prisoners in Ba- 


~«taan. Ominous predictions as to the 


fate of any yellow men who may fall 
into their hands at Kwajalein are 
heard. 

A few days later 30 Japs appeared 


It meant so much | 


As | 





wild | 


after the American fire had stopped, 
waving a white flag. Though they 
were searched for bombs, the worst 
treatment they received was a bom- 
bardment of expletives about the le- 
gitimacy of their honorable ances- 
tors, 

In a rear area, an interpreter 
found they had not eaten for four 
days and Yanks opened their own 
“K” rations to give them biscuits, 
meat and water. Half a dozen were 
sent to the first aid station to re- 
ceive the same kind of care as 
wounded Americans. Then the cap- 
tives were put on stretchers and 
transferred to another island, where 
they would don the coarse blue uni- 
form of prisoners of war. 

A big, rough Navy  boatswain 
watched and mused, “Wonder if 
they'd treat us this way?” He knew 
the answer, but just the same he'd 
have been the first to intervene had 
anyone abused any of the 30 little 
Japs. 


Next Champs May 
Come Out of Big 


Algiers Tourney 


SIDI-FERRUCH, Algiers—Post-war 
fight champions have been staging a 
preview this past week as 186 Amer- 
ican, British and French servicemen 
swapped punches for the champion- 
ships of the Mediterranean theatre. 

Adding a championship note to the 
affair were the referees for the week- 
long fight program. Jack Sharkey 
and Set. Fidel La Barba have been 
the third men in the ring. 

Another representative of the fight 
business was Joseph Ruppen, who 
fought Stanley Ketchell under the 
name of Joe Padoux. It is at his 
resort that the fights are being 
staged. 

The first night’s program almost 
ended in a mob fight as the fans 
protested a decision won by an 
American doughboy over an Arab. 
Low punches explained the  pro- 
tested decision. 

Entries in the tournament were 
not limited to  rear-line_ soldiers. 
With Gen. Mark Clark’s blessings a 
Fifth Army team was relieved at the 
Italian front lines and entered in the 
tournament. 

Symbolizing the spirit of the Fifth 
Army’s team is Pvt. Clyde A. Farrier. 





|He was on patrol the day before the 





orders relieving him were received. 
It wasn’t the first time he had been 
on patrol. On another occasion he 
received the Silver Star for gal- 
lantry. 

Welterweight Farrier has fought a 
tougher fight than he faced in Al- 
giers, A hole in his leg testifies to 
the accuraey of enemy fire, but he 
was in there punching. 

Allied fight fans say the next 
champions will come out of this 
tournament, They are probably right, 
the golden sports of the 20's. were 
veterans, , 





Here Pfc. Benjamin Hadey of Columbia, Ky., company bar- 
ber of an anti-tank company in the South Pacific, has a 
native Fijian barber give him a shave. 





WASHINGTON—When Mike Jacobs 
and Joe Louis get together after the 
war Mike may find himself in the 
rather unusual position of listening 
instead of telling. 

Jacobs, a past-master at the art 
of making a conversation sound like 
a monologue, used to enjoy his 
“chats” with the heavyweight champ. 
Louis was long on talking with his 
gloves, a little light in gum-beating. 

Then Joe joined the Army. The 


Wrong Office But 
It Got Results 


CAMP WHITE, Ore.—Confronted 
with a dilemma, Pfe. Burtis L. Rey- 
nolds, of the 96th Division at Camp 
White, walked into the MP station 
at Medford, Ore., and announced: 

“I want to get married!” 

“That's fine,” growled Sgt. Harold 
L. Cramer, “but you’re in the wrong 
office. See the chaplain tomorrow.” 

“Yeah, I know,” replied the blush- 
ing bridegroom. “But I want to get 
married tonight. I thought maybe 
you guys could help me.” 

Twenty minutes later Camp White 
Chaplain Maj. Clarence H. Reese 
performed the ceremony with two 
MP’s pinch-hitting as witnesses. 

“It couldn’t have happened in the 
last war,” gasped an old veteran, 








‘General Gets Bronx Cheer 


‘Until EM Learn His Name 


Gen. Claire L. Chennault, com- | 
manding general of the Fourteenth 
|Air Force, is a four-star slugger. 





ATLANTIC CITY—It is no longer 
a secret to the Japanese that Maj. 


He and his airmen have hit them 
hard and often enough during the 
past couple of years. It might in- 
terest them to learn, howevet, that 
in between raids the general donned 
old clothes, pitched for the officers’ 
baseball team—and was given 
old Bronx cheer by his enlisted men. 

Staff Sergt. Albert A. Gazo, New 
York City, radio operator-gunner 
of a, Liberator bomber, awaiting a 
new assignment at the Army Air 





Psychiatric Casualties 


Start at Home, He Says 
CHICAGO—The folks back home 
were warned this week to avoid nos- 


talgia in their letters to service 
men. Psychiatric casualties “start 
right back here in home territory,” 
Maj. Gen. George F. Lull, deputy 
Surgeon General of the Army, said 
at the annual Congress on Medical 
Education and Licenses. 

General Lull declared that letters 
to soldiers should not contain such 
sentiments as, “I can’t get along 
without you” or “When can you get 
home?” and similar morale de- 
stroyers, 


the | 


- 
Forces redistribution station No. 1 
|} here, told the story. 


}us, nobody knew who he was,” 


re- 
called Gazo. “He wore old khaki 
shorts and a sweat shirt. To us he 
was just another pitcher who was 


getting good, so we gave him the 
old Bronx razzberry.” 
Just Grinned Back 

“That's right,’ chimed in Tech- 
nical Sergt. Philip H. Nolan Clinton, 
Mass. “But he just grinned back 
and tossed that pill in all the 
harder. Later we found out who 
he was and that was the end of 
razzing the general.” 

“For a man of his age, the gen- 
eral sure has plenty of stuff,” con- 
tinued Gazo. “He pitches a ball 
that is tough to handle. He’s plenty 
fast and his pitch has no spin or 
twist to it, but comes at you like 
a small cannon ball.” 








Chennault 


played we won, 18 to 15 


“The first time he pitched against | 





New Joe Lewis is Said 


To Be Fast With Chatter 


Army sent him on a 5-month tour and 
the silent Brown Bomber found that 
he had to entertain the boys with 
chatter as well as flying fists. He 
learned. 

Not only did he hand the boys a 
line of light patter from the ring and 
in hospitals but he kept it up in the 
peace and quiet of his dressing room, 
In fact, he has earned quite a repu- 
tation as a gent with a bit of wit to 
peddle. 

Soldiers in various theaters of op- 
erations are going to enjoy meeting 
this “new Joe Louis,” when he leaves 
soon on an extended tour to all 
theaters. 

During his recently completed tour, 
he entertained an estimated 1,000,000 
soldiers. The routine, besides Hospi- 
tal and prison shows, called for Louis 
boxing two or three rounds with Set. 
George Nicholson or Cpl. Robert 
Smith; Sugar Robinson putting on 
the gloves with Sgt. James Edgar; 
and Pvt. Jackie Wilson swapping 
punches with a volunteer. 

The champ is very generous with 
his time. He has no objections to 
trading punches with some energetic 
GI. He never gives them a working- 
over, but he never carries them. 
Sgt. Barrow has been on an exhibi- 
tion refereeing tour the past few 
weeks and at present is busy in Camp 
Seibert, Ala., getting ready for the 
overseas trip. 





Joyce Given DSM Cluster 


WASHINGTON—Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, Commanding General 
Army Service Forces, has presented 
to Maj. Gen, Kenyon A. Joyce, for- 
mer Commanding General of the 
Ninth Service Command, the Oak 
Leaf Cluster to the Distinguished 
Service Medal. The presentation 
took place in General Somervell’s 


| Office in The Pentagon. 








Pickin’ Up 
Papers 


The “Kodiak Bear” from Ft, Greg 
ly, Alaska, has long been one of our 
favorite out-of-this-world papers, 
When a recent issue appeared pro. 
claiming “This is real hair from a 
Kodiak Bear” in the right-hand ear 
with a dozen wavy, brown hairs 
scotched-taped thereon, we decide 
we coudn’t hold our comments any 
longer. 

The “Bear” seems to be written 
by a staff with an ingrained, ingrow, 
ing sense of humor, who get a big 
kick out of writing their weekly rag, 
While it carries some outside news 
interesting to servicemen, most of 
the “Bear’s” patter is homebrew ang 
darn funny. 

Two years old on December 15, 
the “Bear” celebrated its anniver. 
sary by printing the statement, AD. 
parently apropos of nothing at all, 
that the chief function of a fish 
wrapper is to delude cats as to the 
contents of the package. Then it goes 
to say that “Whatever may be said 
against our newspaper—that it moong 
itself silly over distant girls, that it 
comes back from the printer weeks 
late, that its poems don’t scan—the 
Bear remains after 2 years of fear 
less publishing, the wrapper most in 
demand in high type homes, libra 
ries, and fishmarkets.” 

Across the Atlantic 

“The Beachhead Bugle,” written 
and published on the typewriter of 
censor Lt. Sumners Wilson at Naples 
is another out-of-towner and one 
we'd like to get our hands on. Pub. 
lished only for local consumption, 
its brazen motto enrages the war cor- 
respondents whom Wilson has blue 
pencilled: “Completely uncensored— 
all the news nobody dares to print.” 
Right now, says our correspondent, 
the “Bugle” reports news from oth- 
er war theatres “by fast pigeon serv- 
ice,” razzes the correspondents, and 
keeps score on the bombs, , . . that 
fall near its office. 

Stork Statistics 

So new they haven’t named it yet, 
is the Camp Sutton, N. C., sheet, pub- 
lished for the first time on February 
Sth under the title of “Name-Me.” 
Looks good to us. Here’s luck to you, 
fellows. 

Almost as new, in fact celebrating 
its first month of life, is Courtland, 


Ala., AAF’s “Warrior.” Though it 
Jeans toward the feature magazine 
gallery, the “Warrior” has_ several 


points we like a lot—among them the 
head for its sports page. Action 
figures of GI’s playing various games 
spell out the Word, “Sports.” 

Frankly a feature sheet is the 
Seventh AAF’s “Brief,” now in its 
ninth or tenth week of life, Due to 
excellent Army Air Forces photo- 
graphy, it is off to grand start. Ore 
photograph we liked in particular 
was the cover a week or so back— 
a lighthouse taken from a leaning- 
tower-of-Pisa angle. 





Overséas GI’s Want 
Clippings from Papers 


WASHINGTON—Soldiers overseas 
are asking not for complete news- 
papers, but for clippings of local 
items of hometown interest. 

To save shipping space, Cpl. David 
Morgan, Springfield, Ill, mail clerk 
at an island outpost in the South- 
west Pacific, makes the suggestion 
to the folks back home. 


“By the time a newspaper reaches 
us out here it’s two or three months 
old, and we already know the big 
news. We just look for local items 
we don’t get from the radio or 
camp newspapers,” he said. “And 
the bulk of the papers makes it 
harder for us to get the things we've 
requested.” 





Sirs: Enclosed is Check 


which send me 
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Despite General Chennault, the 
officer’s team, which had as its 
mainstays another pitcher, Lieut. 
S. W. Tyson, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Lieut. Thomas D. Tippett, Marquette, 
Mich., who caught, and Lieut. | 
Charles Porreca, Hudson, N. Y., left | 
field, was usually humbled by the en- 
listed men’s nine. 

“Sometimes the scores looked like 
football results,” said Nolan “We 
used to beat the officers by about 
five runs. Thé first time General 
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You'll Want This Book in a Hurry! 


INCOME TAX AND ARMY PAY 


By Lt. Col. J. H. Doherty, F.D. 
Revised—Just off the press! 


EVERY UNIT COMMANDER SHOULD HAVE THIS FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF ENTIRE COMMAND! Many individual officers and men will want 
personal copies. Price only 50c per copy. prepaid! 


Who must file an income tax return? What IS your gross income? What 
items may be excluded or deducted? How does real estate ownership 
affect you? What about your State Taxes? These and many other sub- 
jects clearly answered, with sample forms. Use coupon today, or order 
on a separate sheet of paper. Address: 


ARMY TIMES, Daily News Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 
» Money Order .... 
copies of INCOME TAX AND ARMY PAY. 
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Mell Raisers’ 


\flelpless’ Grasshopper 


Planes ‘Terrify Jerry 


wASHINGTON—It is a helpless lit- 
plane, without armament and 
gith a fuselage a fist can punch 
ugh. In a strong wind, it has 
pen known to hover above the 
gound at & speed of 15 miles an 


a the War Department disclosed 

week the name the Germans 

pave given it is the “Hell Raiser.” 
Prelude to Shellfire 

In their. gun pits and foxholes on 
the Italian front, the enemy cowers 
when one’ of these craft wings over- 

There are few things they 

more than these tiny planes 
employed by American Artillery for 
gir observation and the spotting of 
eemy positions. For they know 
that close behind. their appearance 
will come a rain of incredibly ac- 
qurate and deadly steel from the 
other side of the mountain or ravine. 

A German officer, wounded and 
captured, appraised the Americans 
of the name given these planes, pow- 
ered by a 65-horsepower engine and 
manned by a crew of two. 

“We call them ‘Hell Raisers,’” he 
explained, while convalescing in an 
American hospital behind the lines, 
“after our unter offizier von dienst— 
the duty officer who inspects our 
parracks every day and always 
raises hell when he sees something 
that displeases him.” 

American ground troops “watch 
over us,” explained 1st Lt. Stanley 
A. Williamson, of Aiken, S. C, an 
air observer for the Artillery. “When 
the boys on the ground see Nazi 
planes above us, or when they learn 
that enemy planes are in the vicinity, 
they report to us quickly. More than 
once, they’ve ordered antiaircraft fire 
to keep Jerr}? high while we scoot 
for home.” 

Dubious at First 


Lieutenant Williamson, a veteran 
of the Artillery Air Observation Post 
who arrived in North Africa with 
what he believes to have been one 
of the first units of the planes to go 
overseas from the United States, re- 
calls the early days when no one 
quite knew what to do with the 
helpless looking planes. Certainly, 
he said, no one was anxious to send 
crews on misSions in such fragile 
and totally unarmed craft. 

But, one of the little airships prov- 
ed its worth at Salerno, where ist 
Lt. Robert S. Feinburg, FA, Brook- 
line, Mass., spotted for the hatteries 
that had been set up hastily and 
under fire on the beaches. 

Combat pilots, in their 2,000-h.p. 
planes, delight in chastising the 
saucy “Hell Raisers.” Frequently 
they will engage the observation 
Planes in a friendly dogfight, the 
speedy fighter diving on the slug- 
gish—though highly maneuverable— 
craft. The spotting planes, when 
caught in the backwash from a 
speedy fighter, invariably are turned 
upside down. 

“It's just clean fun and both pilots 
enjoy it,” Lieutenant Williamson ob- 
served. 

One “grasshopper” pilot found an- 
other use for the small planes. In 
Africa, he sighted a herd of gazelles 
toaming the plains behind the coast- 
al hills of Algiers, and organized a 
hunting party upon his return to 
base. Personnel of the base had meat 
for two weeks and a cook endeared 
himself to his buddies\with a con- 
toction immediately dubbed “gazelle- 
burgers.” 

Only One Casualty 


The amazing record of survival of 
these planes was cited by Maj. John 
T. Walker, FA, Springfield, Il, an 
Artillery AOP officer for the Fifth 
Army in Italy. Although Nazi flyers 
have been able to shoot down or 
Otherwise force down several of the 
spotter planes, there has been but 
one casualty to date. That resulted 
when a Messerschmitt clipped off the 
American plane’s wing, he said. 

‘In some respects, the Hell Rais- 
ers are more deadly than so many 
Flying Fortresses,” Major Walker 
Said, “which is funny when you con- 
sider that they are so small and de- 
fenseless. But without their aid it 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
the winter front might never have 
Materially changed. At least the 
losses to our Army would conceiv- 
ably have been greater than they 
have been, for the Germans con- 
trolled the mountain peaks which our 
men had to capture. Someone had 
to spot their gun positions in the 
Mountains and our observation 
Planes did just that.” 

Strangely, Hell Raiser crews don’t 
Mind being without armament to 
fight back directly at ground troops 
trying to bring them down. S/Set. 
Frank L. Huttlin of North Hills, Pa., 
*xplained it: 

“Not long ago I was flying along 
When one of those Nazi machine-gun 
yews opened up on us with tracers. 

Save the position to the Artillery 
tnd watched while the guns of a 

lion wiped out that spot. Why 


can have the best Artillery in the 
world do it? 

Not Glamorous, But Satisfying 

Some “grasshopper” pilots want to 
fly combat planes or bombers, but a 
majority of them are well-satisfied 
with their important part in this 
war. 
“We don’t consider 1t a glamorous 
job,” said Major Walker, “but we 
are proud of it. One thing is cer- 
tain—we wouldn’t do nearly as well 
if we didn’t have the best artillery- 
men in the world. They’re tops.” 





Movie 


Stuff 


Solely in the interests of psychia- 
try and a happy married life, Phyllis 
Brooks, red-haired picture star, went 
to sleep in a doctor’s office when 
her eyelids weighed 25 pounds and 
her shapely arms and legs were as 
heavy as lead. 
The experiment was (1) in the 
interests of psychiatry, and (2) to 
discover what sort of man Miss 
Brooks should marry. 
Both the actress and doctor dis- 
dained the sordid thought that their 
combined efforts had any connection 
with Miss Brooks’ appearance in 2 
motion picture dealing with, sur- 
prisingly enough, happy marriages. 

. * +. 
In case-you didn’t know and might 
even care, Republic has completed a 
musical comedy based on, no less. 
“Pistol Packin’ Mama.” And Ruth 
Terry as “that woman” makes the 
song worthwhile, 

* s 


When you rent a cow as an actor 
in a movie these days in Hollywod, 
you are entitled only to the cow— 
not her milk. 
This fact became apparent during 
filming of Paramount’s “Lucky Cow- 
boy,” musical parade feature co- 
starring Julie Gibson and Eddie Dew. 
Myrtle, the cow, was rented from 
her owner, J. P. Murphy, for $7.50 a 
day, When, at day’s end, Myrtle had 
completed her emoting, she had also 
developed several quarts of fresh 
milk. At the moment when players 
were about to help themselves to 
Myrtle’s goodies, Owner Murphy ar- 
rived on the set to claim not only 
Myrtle, but her produce as well. 

° _ = 
Also from Republic: Roy Rogers, 
in “Man From Music Mountain”; Al 
Pearce and gang, in “Here Comes 
Elmer”; John Hubbard in “Whisper- 
ing Footsteps”; “California Joe”, 
with Don “Red’ Barry. 


* . * 


Romance of two of the most color- 
ful figures in American history is to 
be brought to the screen by MGM. 
in the story of Richard Harding 
Davis, war correspondent, novelist 
and playwright, and Bessie McCoy, 
“Yamma Yamma Girl” of stage fame. 
who became his wife. No casting has 
been made, 


man fighter plane. 


bons on his chest. 


In Brig, Sextanelito Was 
Most Popular GI on Ship 


HEADQUARTERS, PANAMA CA- 
NAL DEPARTMENT—Officers as 
well as enlisted men visited Pvt. Sal- 
vatore Stefanello of Brooklyn con- 
fined to ship’s brig under orders of 
the commanding officer. And they 
all brought him gifts and treated 
him like a hero. 

Reason for Stefanellos’ confine- 
ment was that he had stowed away 
aboard ship to remain with his 
Transportation Corps buddies being 
sent overseas. 

Error in Papers 

Less than five minutes before he 
was to board a troop transport 
bound for an undisclosed destina- 
tion, Stefanello was ordered to re- 
turn to quarters because of a clerk’s 
error in his Army record. Watching 
his friends board the ship, he made 
a quick decision. 

He stepped into line with the oth- 
ers, successfully bluffed his way 
past all five officers checking the 
roster. 

With the help of friends who knew 





all about the affair, he placed his 
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BURSTING with pride, “Bugs Bunny,” who adorns the side 
of an oil-splattered 15th Air Force Flying Fortresses, wears 
the Purple Heart over the spot where he got shot by a Ger- 
Fond crew members conferred the “dec- 
oration” on him, plus the Purple Heart and Air Medal rib- 
Impish Bugs has seen this Fortress 
safely through 80 missions.—A AF Training C 














y anything at them when you 











—Pvt. Chas. Cartwright, Ft. Leonard Woed, Me. 
It seems he wasn't wearing his dog tags.’ 


’ 


duffel with the rest and proceeded 
nonchantly through the ship’s rou- 
tine. He admits that he was kept 
busy dodging roll-calls and periodic 
check-ups. 

But finally his worries got too 
heavy for him. He went to the chap- 
lain with his story and was advised 
to give himself up to the troop 
commander. 

In Brig Two Days 

For two days he was kept in the 
brig. “Every officer in the shipment 
came to see me, and all of them 
brought cigarettes, candy and things 
like that,” he said. “I felt like a 
king with those men, especially the 
officers, being so kind to me and 
treating me like they did.” 

While the whole ship cheered him, 
Stefanello was put ashore at the first 
port—here in the Panama Canal De- 
partment. But his duffel bag, con- 
taining all his extra clothing and 
personal effects, was stowed in the 
hold and went on ahead to its ulti- 
mate destination. 

Meanwhile, Stefanello performs 
routine duty and awaits further de- 
velopments in his case. 


NW Service Command 


Absorbs Engineers 

WASHINGTON—With the gradual 
change of the tactical situation in 
Northwest Canada and the near 
completion of Army construction in 
that area, the Northwest Division, 
Corps of Engineers, has been con- 
solidated with the Northwest Serv- 
ice Command, the War Department 
announced this week. 

The move was made to further 
conserve manpower and to simplify 
administration, since the Alaska 
Highway has been completed and 
construction is practically finished 
on the Canol project. 

Brig, Gen. Ludson D. Worsham, 
Northwest Division Engineer, who 
has been in immediate charge of 








Radio 
Roundup 


Theatrical jack-of-all trades Eddie 
Dowling turns his hand to radio 
when he stars in “Wide Horizons,” 
a new series dedicated to an America 
building tomorrow’s future today. 
The series will be heard Sundays, at 
4 p.m. (CWT), starting Feb. 27, over 
the. Mutual network. 

With emphasis on the bright 
vistas ahead for every industry and 
art, the show will bring Casey Jones, 
World War I ace and aeronautical 
expert, to the microphone. High- 
lighting each program will be an- 
swers to  servicemen’s questions 
about industrial nad cultural post- 
war developments of the U. S. 

s - * 


Bunk Fatigue Programs: Monday, 
Feb. 21, through Sunday, Feb. 27, in- 
clusive). 

CBS: (All times are EWT): Mon- 
day: 7 p.m., I Love a Mystery; 7:30 
p.m., Blondie; 10:30 p.m., Broadway 
Showtime. Tuesday: 7:30 p.m, 
American Melody Hour; 8:30 p.m, 
Judy Canova Show; 9 p.m., George 
Burns and Gracie Allen; Wednesday: 
10 p.m., Great Moments in Music; 
11:30 p.m. Invitation to Music. 
Thursday: 8 p.m., Suspense; 9 p.m., 
Major Bowes Amateurs; 11 p.m., Ned 
Calmer and Bob Trout, ‘News Analy- 
sis. Friday: 7:30 p.m., Friday on 
Broadway; 9 p.m., The Philip Mor- 
ris Playhouse: 10:30 p.m., Stage 
Door Canteen. Saturday: 7 p.m., The 
Man Behind the Gun; 8:30 p.m, 
Inner Sanctum; 9:45 p.m., Saturday 
Night Serenade; 12:05 to 1. p.m, 
Frankie Carle and Woody Herman 
Orchestras. 

NBC: (All times are EWT). Mon- 
day: 9 p.m., The Telephone Hour, 
with Donald Voorhees; 10 p.m., Car- 
nation Contented Program; 11:30 
p.m., Stories of Escape, drama; 12:05 
a.m., St. Louis Serenade. Tuesday: 
7:30 p.m., Everything for the Boys, 
with Ronald Colman, a_ two-way 
broadcast from overseas; 10:30 p.m.,, 
Red Skelton and Co. Wednesday: 
7:15 p.m., News of the World, with 
John Vandercook; 9:30 p.m., Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney. Thursday: 7:30 p.m., 
Bob Burns; 10:30 p.m., The March 
of Time. Friday: 7:30 p.m., Trop- 
cana; 9 p.m., Waltz Time; 10:30 p.m., 
Colgate Sports Newsreel. Saturday: 
9 p.m., I Sustain the Wings; 7:30 
p.m., Ellery Queen; 10 p.m., Million 
Dollar Band; 12:30 a.m., Barbara and 
the Boys. 

MUTUAL: (Al) times are CWT). 
Monday: 8:15 p.m., Bob Ripley’s Be- 
lieve It or Not; 9:30 p.m., Bulldog 
Drummond; 11 p.m., Chicago Sym- 
phony of the Air. Tuesday: 6:45 
p.m., Guest Star Theatre; 9:30 p.m., 
The Crime Files of Flamond; 11:10 
p.m., Ran Wilde’s Orchestra. Wednes- 
day: 7 p.m., Sizing up the News; 9:15 
p.m., Arch Ward’s Sports Review; 
10:45 p.m. Elmer’s Juke Box. 
Thursday: 7:30 p.m., The Human 
Adventure; 9:15 p.m., Dale Carnegie; 
12:05 a.m., Lawrence Welke’s Or- 
chestra; Friday: 9 p.m., Boxing— 
Tami Mauriello vs. Joe Baski; 10:15 
p.m., Chicago At Night. Saturday: 
5:30 p.m., Master Radio Canaries; 
7:15 p.m., The Good Will Hour; 9:30 
p.m., Radio Classics; 11:10 pm, 
Jimmy Joy’s Orchestra. 
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Army construction in Northwest 
Canada, succeeds Brig. Gen. James 
A. O’Connor as commanding general 
of the Northwest Service Command. 
General Worsham will maintain 
headquarters of the Northwest Serv- 
ice Command at Edmonton, Alberta, 
and will be in charge of adminis- 
tration and supply of all American 


troops and civilians, as well as all} 


Army construction in the area, Gen- 
eral O’Connor’s new assignment has 
not been announced, 
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Private Van Dorn 





Robbie, 99th Infantry Division, Camp Maxey, Tex. 
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WITH THE 45TH INFANTRY DIVISION. | 











“Men, I've just made an amazing discoveryl” 


Set. Bill Mauldin, 


45th Division 
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“There’s not much we can say. 























Bieicsna 


The morale office encou- 
raged bringing musical instruments into camp.” 














BOOKS 


*GOOD NIGHT, SWEET PRINCE,” 
the Life and Times of John Barry- 
more, by Gene Fowler. The Vik- 
ing Press, New York, N. Y. $3.50. 
The biography of a man who could 

quip “Alimony is the highest of stud 

fees and retroactive at that” nat- 
urally makes good reading. “Good 

Night, Sweet Prince” proclaims it- 

self to be the story of only one of 

the Barrymores, but Ethel and 

Lionel enter often enough to make 

it their story, too, 

Though he cannot for the life of 
him call a spade a spade, Mr. Fowler 
has written a very readable book 
chiefly because the Barrymores did 
interesting things—so much so that 
the author cannot always restrain 
himself and jumps from incident to 
incident, confusing his reader. 

Mr. Fowler was a friend of Barry- 
more’s for nearly 25 years, was with 
him when he died, and writes a sym- 
pathetic, friendly tale which tries 
too hard to explain and excuse some 
of Barrymore's less admirable quali- 
ties. For us, “the Great Profile” 
needs no excuses and Mr. Fowler's 
rationalizations weaken his story. 

Conspicuous by their absence are 
accounts of Barrymore's “three and 
a half” marriages. As he was noted 
for his on-stage lovemaking, and his 
marriages were subjects of public 
jest and speculation, it seems that 
more than an occasional paragraph 
should be devoted to the Mrs’es Bar- 
rymore, 

While the faults of this book are 
easier to find than its good points, 


it is very, very readable, which after 
all is the test of a book. It is full 
of laughter and pathos, as Barry- 


more, highly uninhibited, fascinates 
those of us whose lives are confined 
to eating, sleeping and working. 


“A BELL FOR ADANO” by John 
Hersey. (Alfred A. Knopf, New York 
City. $2.50.) 

It is hard to put aside “A Bell for 
Adano.” You want to see what’s on 
the next page. Maybe it is because 
you keep wondering what 
people will feel and think as they 
read the smooth-flowing words. 

The novel is not designed for com- 
fortable, relaxed escape-reading, 
though its éasy, brilliant prose be- 
lies it. It is a tough book, slashing 
and’ cutting at a system personified 
by one of the American Army’s most 
publicized generals, a general loose- 


|Randy Allen 


Sgt. A. J. Abruzzo, Fort Knox, Ky. 
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t 
ly camouflaged by the name of Gen- 
eral Marvin. 

One wonders whether Author John 
Hersey is just taking out hjs spite 
on the system or whether he is 
maintaining his reputation for fear- 
less reporting. We would like to 
know. If he is stabbing at a back 
even the brifiance of his novel isn’t 
a worthy excuse. If it is good re- 
porting, Time Magazine and its cor- 
respondent should take a bow. 





| Maj. 


| 


various | 





The novel tells a simple story. 
Victor Joppole, a Bronx-born 
Italian, comes to Sicily as an AMG 
official. Determined to bring to the 
village of Adano the democracy he 
sincerely believes in, Major Joppolo 
fights for the things the community 
needs, which is more than bread. 
He even bucks the commanding gen- 
eral (Marvin) to get them. 

The citizens of Adano learn to 
love this sincere, sensitive little 
American officer. They share with 
him their deepest dreams; they bring 
their hardest problems to him, sure 
of fair and simple solutions. He 
even finds them a bell, the symbol 
to them of the peace and happiness 





of pre-Fascist Italy, to replace the 
one confiscated by the Germans. 

The major hears the bell ring 
once, the day he leaves Adano for 
Africa as punishment for not obey- 
ing General Marvin’s nasty orders. 

John Hersey presents a brilliant 
argument for the men in key AMG 
positions, Although his Italian 
characters are not completely drawn, 
the author gives the impresssion that 
they have absorbed from the former 
New York City clerk, their honor- 
able mayor, the basic qualities of 
democracy and fair play. 

Coming at this particular moment, 
with innumerable 





countries yet to 
be governed by an AMG-patterned | 
system, “A Bell for Adano” strikes 
a note which may resound in 


will 
and 


govern 
broken 


to satisfy 
nations, 


disorganized 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION pro-| 


grams of military subjects, begun at 
Camp Lee, Va., have spread to camps 
all over United States and also to 


overseas theatres, 


the 
choosing of fitting personalities who | 


Finnish-Russian Peace 
Now Being Negotiated 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden — Direct 
peace negotiations between Finland 
and Russia were inaugurated this 
week when Juho K. Passakivi, for- 
mer Finnish minister to Moscow, 
came here to “clinch a deal,” if pos- 
sible, with Mme. Alexander Kolan- 
tay, Soviet envoy here. 

Correspondent’s suggest that Rus- 
sia’s terms to Finland have already 
been stated, and that they are not 
too harsh. So far as can be learned 
they do not propose to interfere with 
the country’s form of government or 
the Finnish cabinet, and would leave 


Finland her naval base on Hangoe, | 


which 
for 


has been 


20 years. 


on lease to Russia 

The German attitude to peace re- 
mains an unknown factor. But it is 
Suggested that, rather than face a 
hostile Finnish army the Germans 
may prefer to evacuate that army 
by the highway they have built to 
Kirkenes in Norway. 








| Army Quiz [T « 


1, In the South Pacific A “Gy 
day” may come on any day of the 
week. Can you explain why? 

2. Naval vessels have found that 
“waterspouts,” kicked up by fir; 
their heavy guns in the water are 4 
good offensive measure against \ 
certain type of plane. Would it be, 

A. Torpedo bomber? 
B. Strafing fighter? 

: C. Dive bomber? 

3. A three-day pass counts againg 
my furlough time? 

True? False? 

* 

4. A “Molotov breadbasket” is— 

A. The Russian soldier’s meq 
cluster 


kit? 
incendian 
bombs? 


B. A 
C. A well-known wheat-groy, 
ing area in the Ukraine? 
5. The term “High Altitude boo, 
keepers” is frequently used as & 
noting one of the crew of a high 
flying bomber. Can you explain it 
6. Bomb-destroyed Berlin has ofte 
been described as a “sprawling city? 
In ground covered how does it com 
pare with the city of New York? 
A, Less? 
B. The same? 
C. More? 
* 


* * 


of 


* ° 


7. Cavalry troops have been usej 
in important operations on certain 
fronts in the present war. 

True? False? 


8. Japan, as you know, is aw» 
“island nation.” That is, its peopk 
are distributed among a chain of 
islands. The name of one of th 
largest of these, on which Tokyo 
is situated, was used by an American 
leader in a recent pronouncement 
Is it- 

A, Paramushiro? 
B. Honshu? 
C. Karafuto? 


. * 


* 
9. “We all stand prepared for the 
battle, 
Soon Hitler flags will flutter o'er 
the streets; 
Our bondage will last but 4 
short time longer.” 

The song from which these lines 
(translated) were taken was banned 
in Germany recently. Do you know 
the name of the song and why it 
was banned? 

10. The appointments to General 
Eisenhower's invasion staff include 
General Carl Spatz, General Jimmy 
Doolittle, Air Chief Tedder and Ger 
eral Montgomery. Each of these men 
will serve in one of the following 
jobs: Head of the British Field 
Forces, deputy supreme commander, 
chief of the American Eighth Ait 
Force, commander of the American 
strategic bombing forces. Can you fit 
each to his job? 

(See “Quiz Answers,” Page 15.) 


| The Mess Line| 


Eve was the unluckiest woman 
that ever lived. She couldn’t throw 
it up to Adam that she might have 


married a better man, 
. * > 





“Wot the heck are you grinning 
about, soldier?” 

“Well, Sarge, I used to be a milk 
man and now I can sleep until 5:0 


in the morning.” 
> 


A bow-legged soldier named Keys 
Had plenty of room between knees 
When he came to attention 
His Sergeant did mention 
His knees were still standing at 
ease! 
. 


“I know a woman in St. Louis 
who had quadruplets ,and she named 
them Eenie, Meenie, Minie, and 
Charles.” 

“Why Charles?” 

“Cause she didnt want no Mo!” 

7 * . 

And then there was the student 
who wrote, “Virgin wool comes 
from the sheep that can run the 


fastest.” 


* . . 


Jack had money; 
Jill had nil. 
Jack married Jill 
So Jack had Jill. 
Jill went to Reno, 
Now she’s back. 
Jack has nothing, 
But Jill has Jack. 
. . . 


Minnie the Moron, when asked 
what rank her boy friend in the 
Navy held, replied: “Oh, he’s & 
chief petting officer . . .” 

A wedding ring is like a tournk 
quet—it stops a girl’s circulation. 


Bluff Works! 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—“Come 
out of there you,” roared ist Sst 
Joseph D’Antonio in a very point 
ed, personal voice to a field of tall 
grass. 

His bluff worked, and, somewhat 
to his surprise, not one but all 0 
his recently assigned detail ro 
from the grass and sheepishly 
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turned to their duties. 
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| Fame, riches and the happi- 
ness of achievement are the 
rewards to be realized by the 
student who acquires a tested 
technique. The Sprague System is tink -.csted 
with 50 years of home study experience. 


i, FREE Blackstone Sprague School 
307 N. Michigan, Dept. 602 
Chicago 1, 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNI- 
CIANS in great demand. We train you 
in your spare time while in the Service. 
Write for catalogue. Imperial Technical 
Institute, Box 973-N. Austin, Texas. 

















HOME STUDY COURSES 


MAILING NOTICE 
Postai laws do not permit the en- 
losure of any messages with fourth 
lass matter, 






If you mail your film 
r other articles with message en- 
. FIRST class postage must belli | 

It is best to wrap your roll 

well, tie securely and address plainly 

with your name and address on cover. 





PHOTOFINISHING 
CAMERA ' Are you having 
mm. OWNERS # trouble getting 
enough films these days? Then write | 
at once for details about our combi- 
nation film and finishing offer. We 
develop and enlarge your film and re- | 
load cartridge with guaranteed fresh, 
clean film, all for one low price. Best 
quality work—fast service. Satisfac- 
tion gyaranteed. Postal card brings 
full details and free mailers. 
EASTERN PHOTO LABS 
1405 N. Charles St., Dept. C 
Baltimore, Md. 


PREPARE Yourself now for a well 
paying radio position after the war. 
Obtain your FCC commercial radio, tele- 
phone and telegraph licenses throug 
our home study courses, written for the 
man who has forgotten higher mathe- 
matics, An easily read, easily under- 
| stood course. Moderate tuition fee. Write 
for particulars. 

AMERICAN RADIO INSTITUTE 
46 East 23rd Street, New York, N. ¥, 
MATERIALS 


STOP Paying Rent. Build! Own! 
priorities. 


BUILDING 


8 prints, all enlarged to postcard size, 
rom your roll or negatives, 25c. Wil- 
lard Studios, Box 3535X, Cleveland 18, O, 


No 
Build your own home with 


1 Sti mi 4 plastic material, Free details, 
5x? ENLARGEMENTS, 15c: Ten for cairn” Homes,"’ Box 872, Wilmington, 


$1.00, cash or C.O.D. Send negatives 
only, DeVane Studios, Melville, La. 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. Queen 
City Service Dept. 2, Box 7, Niagara 
Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED __ 


SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR HAND- 
KERCHIEFS. Every man in the serv- 
ice wants to send one to Mother, Wife, 
Sweetheart and Friend. Sells like -hot 
cakes, We supply these fast selling sou- 
| venirs lettered with your Insignia and 
| Camp. Sells for 50c; costs you $3.50 per 
|dozen, postpaid. Send $1.00 for three 
| Samples, enclose cash or money order. 
| Mention branch of service desired and 
} 





16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25c. Owlphoto, A2. Weatherford Okla. 


Roll developed ‘‘Super-Tan"’ treated for 
better and more brilliant pictures and 
longer lasting negatives and two gets 
fadeless Supertore prints 25c. 10 re- 
rints 25c. 25 reprints 50c. 100 reprints 
1.50. 5x7 and 8x10 «enlargement coupons 
returned with every order. Artshop 
HD100 Sweetwater, Texas. 


location. WRITE at once to 
SYLVIA MATTISON 
24 West End Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ATTENTION: COMMANDING OFFICERS 
and SPECIAL OFFICERS: 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Sixteen Guar- 
antzed Everbrite prints, coupon for your 
choice of either 2 plain or 1 colored 
framed enlargement, 25c. Reprints 2c 
each. Mailers and further details upon 
request. FLASH Foto Finishers, 
Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn, 


ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES. (All 
|enlarged), deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
| Jumbo Reprints 4¢ EACH, JUMBO, Box 
868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 


We probably have the items you need for 
| your Organization . . . Binders for Morning 
| Report (New Form 1), Sick Report, and 
| Duty Roster; Punishment Record Binders 
and Forms (A. R. 345-125); Charge of 
Quarters Books; Sign Out Books; M>gazine 
Subscriptions (Special Low Rates); Service 
Record Covers (A. R. 345-125); Ins‘gnia 
Stationery (Printed with any design to 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS); Universal Twin- 
Lock Magazine Binders; Special Forms; Ete. 
WRITE TODAY for Complete Price List. 
SCOTT CHESHIRE, MILITARY ORGAN- 
IZATION STATIONER, Box 847, San 
Antonio 6, Texas. (Soldier: Your Ist Sgt. 
would appreciate seeing the above ad). 


BILLIARD SUPPLIES _ 


Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
_| Everything in the way of 


- > ‘e@ i | . . 
FILMS. 8 Exposures Developed, Printed supplies or playing acces 





| : 
| SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
| with every roll developed: or 16 reprints 
| 25c. Reliance Service. Box 868H, Min- 
| neapolis 
| ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each good 
| negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. Re- 
prints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 149, 
| Denver. Colorado. 


| THREE PRINTS each good negative, 
| 6 to 8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 ex- 

posure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred N, 
| Bastman, Bode, Iowa. 


|} INDIVIDUAL Attention Each Negative 
| Guarantees Outstanding Pictures, Roll 
| Developed and Eight Prints 25c. Eight 
| Beautiful 4x6 Enlargements 35c Immedi- 
ate Service, Mailing Bags Free. Univer- 
sal Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


25c, negative size. Enlarged ee, postal 
card size 35c. Send for mailing bags at} of oad’ 7° 
once. Quality, Fast Service Guaranteed, | SOrIe€S, NOW av ailable. Write 


| Camera Craft, Box 280, W. Chester, Pa. for Catalog T. 


= 7 . . . £ 

DISCRIMINATING caAmeRA Fans. National Billiard M g. Co. 
8-exposure rolls Ray quality service, aan ° s ait 
eight Raytone prints and free photo fold- 1019 Broadw ay ’ Cincinnati 
er for keeping prints safely, 25c. Quality | - 
that exrels—leaders since 1920. 

RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE | 
45F, 





SERVICES @& SUPPLIES 


F Vice STATIONERY 


Dept. LaCrosse, Wisconsin 








CAR 
Now... you can'‘make your letters to that boy 
or girl in service and to friends at home like a 
‘personal visit’’ when you use rich, two-fold 
Photographic Stationery with life-like photo- $ 
graph of yourself at the top. A marvelous mo- 
rale builder. Ideal gift with a friend's picture. 
SPECIAL OFFER — Send $1.00 with photo snapshot or 
negative for Special Box of PERS NALIZED Pho- 
tographie STATIONERY, postpaid. Photo returned, 
WATIONAL PHOTO ART, Dept. 193 Janesville, Wis. 









Your Choice of OFFERS 
develeped, two hand 4 
(1) ond 8 fode-proof prints, oll for. . . . . 
Roll developed ond 16 FINERFOTOS, two fode- 
proof prints of each negotive, for only... . . 28¢ 
FINERFOTOS,, Drawer 0-898 . Minneapolis, Minn 






























































EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 


Be our agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


No Money Required 


To Get Started 
MILITARY SUPPLYES | Write TODAY giving regiment 
: sumber and camp location. 


Special Values. Enlistea men’s garrison caps. | : 
Camp Specialty Ce. 


JUMBO PICTURES 


BIGGER! BETTER! 


, | 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made} 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo)| 
from each negative 25c. 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. | 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. | 
AN films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 








Serge or Khaki, any color visor $2.75. Over- | 




















seas caps, khaki, 75c, serge $1.25. Our latest | 4 
32-page catalog will be forwarded upon re- 1238 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
quest. March Military Equipment Co., 155 29 
East 34th St., Dept. AT. New York. Dept. A-324 

NOTICE, MECHANICS ; 
BUILD and fiy your own motorcycle 
powered monoplane. Easy, cheap. est- 
ed plans, guaranteed, $1.00. Aerotech, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 










Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
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PRINTED CARDS 























WAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 

— reper eae ‘ Band. Seabees. Marin 
“T. §.” or Gold Brick Cards 100 for | [ol'se. Beng, oeeceey. ee 
$1.00. Bell Printing, 2265 Adams A hute, Om 
Norwood, Ohio Ord 

nto ae _ with 

REAL ESTATE rank, 

a acerca pictures— 
OWN A HOME IN ZEPHYR HILLS, Batt! 
Florida, the friendly progr etve 7 Seat 
erans Community. Your choice of 1 hig re 
Homesites, $50 each, on easy terms, Near| Cook, Ba oon, Fighting be! & enks, ities 
schools, churches, stores. Deed direct] Truck, A eer See y I ag Free Sample ch. 
from City of Zephyr Hills. Write for] Merine, ang hy _# Rush postcard. 
details, B. F. Parsons? Publicity Cotn-| No Morey to est. Ku Ohie 


-Kindel Press, Norwood 12, 
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BeftvER LATE than 








Blame the mailman for the belated greeting. 


| the production 





Rotation 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lated. 

The availability of shipping for the 
transportation of rotational replace- 
ments is one of the main factors in 
controlling the number of eligible 
men who can be sent back to the 
United States under the rotation 
policy. Military exigencies and the 
personnel situation are other factors. 

The purpose of rotation as set 
forth in the new policy statement 
is threefold: 

1. To insure efficiency of a com- 
mand by replacing those who do not 
require hospitalization, but whose 
morale or health has been adversely 
affected by prolonged periods of duty 
under severe conditions, and whose 
effectiveness cannot be restored by 
rotation within the theater. 

2. To return to the continental 
United States experienced personnel 
for use in training and in the forma- 
tion of new units, or for other pur- 
poses. 

3. To return by replacement there- 
fore personnel considered by the the- 
ater commande: as deserving of such 
return. Men who have been wounded 
in action more than once, even 
though released from the hospital 
to full duty, are to receive considera- 
tion in this connection. 

Exchange Within Commands 

For those men whose health or 
morale can be restor@i without a 
return to the United States, theater 
and similar commanders have been 
instructed to “use every means avail- 
able to them to maintain personnel 
efficiency by exchange within their 
commands.” The instructions directed 
that special consideration be given 
to the relief of personnel of this 
type on duty at remote or small 
stations. 

On their arrival in the United 
States, personnel sent back under 
the rotation policy will be granted 
sufficient leave of absence or fur- 
lough by port or station commanders 
to enable them to spend three weeks 
wherever they choose. Such person- 
nel wiil not be ordered to overseas 
commands again until they have per- 
formed duty in the United States 
subsequent to the furlough or leave 
granted by the port or station com- 


manders. 
War 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mean that the occupation of Norway 
will be decidedly precarious. And 
for another it will threaten a vital 
supply of steel and other important 
metals. 

In the South Pacific still further 
progress has been made in gaining 
possession of Jap-held islands which 
constitute a threat to Allied com- 
munication lines in the move to come 
against the Philippines and the Japa- 
nese homeland. 

With the aid of an air umbrella 
and the guns of a naval force, Amer- 
ican troops moved, almost without 
land fighting, into the Green Islands, 
a group at the northern end of the 
Solomons. This isolated an estimated 
22,000 Japs from their base of sup- 
plies at Rabaul, and placed ground 
forces and potential airfield sites 
within 120 miles of Rabaul, which 
appears to be the next strong point 
of attack. 





Might Use Pin-Up Room 


|As Monument Says Pyle 


Southwest Pacific, are being formu- 
| 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Whether 
or not the Army taboos pin-up girls 
in it have 
more difficulty tabooing pin-up girls 
pinned-up on barracks walls, and 
even more trouble getting GI’s over- 
seas to unpin their paper sirens. 

In a recent dispatch, Ernie Pyle 
describes the proud collection of six 
mecnanics of a dive bomber squadron 
consisting of three dozen pin-up 
girls. As the mechanics are soon 
to vacate their quarters, Pyle sug- 
gests they leave the leg art so that 
the Italian government can rope off 
the room as a monument to the 
American occupation. He thinks the 
exhibit, given a few centuries’ to 


camp newspapers, will 


| ripen, would become as historic as 





the mosaics of Pompeil. 


Ninety-five Per 


Cent Cut Made 


In Plane-production Time 


SAN FRANCESCO — The West 
Coast Aircraft War Production Coun- 
cil, Inc., reported this week that a 
95 per cent cut had been made in 
time of making a 
typical fighter plane. A tremendous 
reduction was also reported for a 
four-engine bomber. Neither plane 
was identified. 

The council, members of which are 
the Boeing Aircraft Corporation of 
Seattle and the Consolidated Vultee, 


Douglas, Lockheed, Northrop, North | 


American, Ryan and Vega companies, 
stated that the first plane to come 
from the production line, “Model A” 
of the fighter craft, took 157,000 
man hours to build. 
Cutting Down Time 

The tenth plane of that model took 
59,600 man-hours, it was reported. 
But the 100th plane, in spite of de- 
sign and model changes and changes 
in specifications, took only 26,500 
man hours, and the 1,000th only 7,800 
man-hours. 





In the case of the typical fighter 
plane on which the figures were 
based, there was 72 per cent de- 

™ ‘cy 
Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 


|training beyond one year and they | 
would be selected on a competitive 


basis. They would be permitted one 


extra year at school for each year) 
The | 
absolute maximum would be four 


in service over six months. 
years. 

Meanwhile, Legion spokesmen this 
week agreed 
the omnibus bill suggested by Sen- 
ator Wagner. The amendment would 
place veterans’ reemployment serv- 
ice under the United States Em- 
ployment Service, instead of under 
the Veterans’ Administration as in 
the original bill. At present, respon- 
sibility for finding jobs for veterans 
is shared by several agencies. 

Other Action 

Also this week: 


The Senate passed and sent to the 
President for signature a bill (H. R. 
2350) increasing Spanish-American War 


pensions from $60 to $75 a month, and 
providing other increases for wives of 
Spanish-American War vets. 

The Senate passed and sent to the 
House a bill (S. 1539) authorizing regi- 
ments to carry colors memorializing ac- 


tion on the side of the Confederacy in 
the Civil War, 

The Senate passed and sent to the 
House a bill (S. 698) making persons 
eligible for pensions who were disabled 
while traveling to induction, even 
though they had not yet been sworn 
into service. 

The Senate passed and sent to the 
House a bill (S. 1669) which would 
permit payment of mileage allowances 
to West Point graduates based upon the 
duty stations, rather than from their 
actual distance traveled to their first 


| homes only, as at present, 


to an amendment to} 


crease in man-hours required each 
time production was doubled. 

With the bomber cited as an ex- 
ample the first one required 200,000 
man-hours to build, the tenth 187,000 
man-hours, the 100th 87,000 man- 
hours, and the 1,000th 22,500 man- 
hours. The 2,0@th took only 13,000 
man-hours, In this case there was a 
decline of about 75 per cent in man- 
hours required each time production 
was doubled. 

The figures were quoted, it was 
explained, to show ‘that, although 
aircraft plants on the coast were ex- 
pected to build 50 per cent more 
planes, in terms of weight, than in 
1943, it would be possible to do so 
with relatively small increases in 
man-power needs. 
Powder Plant Making DDT 

WILMINGTON, Dela.—Equipment 
which was previously used’ to manu- 
facture explosives is now making 
DDT, the Army’s new powerful in- 
Secticide. The British no longer 
need the smokeless powder _in- 
duced by the plant, part of the Her- 
cules Powder Co. But the American 
Army needs the insecticide. 





WAC Uniform Rules 
Same as Male GI’s 


WASHINGTON — Regulations jp 
the wearing of the uniform by mp 
bers of the Women’s Army (, 
now are the same as those gove 
the wearing of the Army unif 
by men, the War Department 
nounced this week. 

The uniform now is worn by 
individuals in the WAC at all time 
whether on or off duty. Just as 
the case of men in the Army, Wa 
may wear sports clothing when » 
gaged in games and they may 
civilian dress when dining at hom 
with not more than two guests, 

Provisions of the National Def 
Act, making it unlawful for any Der 
son not a member of the Army ty 
wear the Army uniform, a 
equally to the uniform of the wae, 
Women war correspondents a 
credited to the WAC, however, 
wear the WAC uniform without in 

| signia. 


COME C LEAN 
FOR INSPECTION—USE 


MUFTI 


ORY CLEANER 





For removing 

many spots from 

uniforms, hats, 
caps, tles, 











———— 


1000 — 2000 — 3000 


Available Through Government Personnel Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and other Brokerage Connections, 


- - - LUMP 


Paid to any Named Beneficiary 


SUM... 


or Cash Paid to You in 20 Years 


Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 


Rates Per Mo. 20-Year Participating Endowment Policy 


1000 
4.58 
4.60 


2000 3000 
8.88 13.18 
8.93 13.26 


Policy valid anywhere In world. 


Rates do not increase when you re- 
turn to civilian life. 


Premiums deducted monthly from 
your pay. 
No medical exam necessary. 


1000 2000 3000 
4.64 9.01 13.38 
4.71 9.15 13.59 


5. Liberal Cash. Loan and Extended 
values. . 

6. Lump sum to your beneficiary, 
which may be your fiancee if so 
desired. 

. Full coverage at all times, even in 
actual combat. 


30 


| AGE 
35 





Height & 
(Age, 
$3000.00 policy desired. 





Print the following information on a separate sheet of paper. 


Full name—complete Military Address—Serial No. & Rank—Date en- 

ke eee Home Address—Birth (Day, Month, Year, State)— 
eight—Race & Nationality—Married or Single—Beneficia 

Address & Relationship)—State whether $1000.00, $2000.00. 








MAIL TO 
LAWRENCE & LAWRENCE 


Life Insurance Brokerage 


Burk Burnett Bidg. 


Fort Worth 2, Texas 











Have a “Coke” = Sag ol 


(LONG LIFE TO YOU) 







































































... Or how to “treat” a Turkish visitor 


Visiting Turk pilots like America—our flying training, our ways and customs, 
They find us friendly people. It isn’t long before Have a “Coke” greets them 
and happy comradeship results. Turk and Texan respond alike to its ring of 
good fellowship. You get the same response when you serve Coca-Cola from 
your icebox at home. The world over, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that 


refreshes,—has become the gracious way to get acquainted, 











wuld 1944 The C-C Co 


(CAG7 


-the global. 
high-sign 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


Ic’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly ‘abbrevia- 
Mm tions. That’s why you heart 
Coca-Cola called “Coke's 
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